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ABSTRACT } 

The conference was held to exchange updated 1 
information concerning alternatives to the traditional 9-month school 
year; question motives and methods relating to established and / 
planned year-round programs; and identify problem areas in year-ro^nd 
school operations. Presented in chronological order are all the | 
speeches given at the conference. .Topics discussed include a history 
of and rationale for the year-round school, the types of year-round 
school programs, internal problems associated with a year-round j 
school program, financial implications, the relation of the l 
year-round school to the public, politics and year-round educatioh, 
overhauling year-round education, and humane year-round schools. .Much 
of the conference was devoted to an examination of specific 
year-round school programs. , Descriptions of these case studies a3 
included in the document, as well as an evaluation and a isummary jof 
the conference, a list of conference participants, and an evaluation 
questionnaire. (Photographs and xeroxed copy may reproduce poorly.) 
(Author/DN) 
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FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT 



On behalf cf the Brevard County School District, host for the 3rd National 
53cminar on Year-Round Education, I would like to say what a pleasure it has 
been to have this Seminar in our County, 

Here, within a few miles of America's spaceport where so many scientific 
innovatiojis have taken place, it seems very appropriate to hold meetings on 
educational change. Just ten years ago, the very concept that man would 
one day travel to the moon was an idea beyond the belief of most "practical" 
individuals. Today, we can look forward to eventual trips to other planets. 

We, as educators, have an obligation to continuously strive towards a better 
utilization of time and money to produce our end result. The attendance of 
360 participants from 30 states, Canada, Guam, and Puerto Rico, plus local 
staff proves our continuing and vital interest in this goal. 

Many 'of the ideas expressed here may take years to reach fruition. We in 
Brevard County know all too well that a single step hero in the sand of Cocoa 
Beach may end up — a decade later — on the moon. 

Perhaps some of the concepts developed at this meeting may someciiay have as 
far reaching an effect on American education as the blastoff of Apollo XI had c 
world science. 

We hope you enjoyed yourself here. We certainly enjoyed meeting and sharing 
ideas with you at this important seminar. 

WAYNE H. WHITE 



PREFACE 



The national educational seene refleets innovation with new instmctional pro- 
grams, new methods of teaching, and new forms of school organization. 

r 

Rising school enrollments, sky-rocketing constiaiction cost,s , and a desii^e 
to find new ways to provide relevance in an ever changing instmctional* 
program have spurred interest in yeai'-round education. 

The purpose of tlic Third National Seminar on Year-round Education was to 
provide educators with an update on the various designs for year-round 
education and to provoke serious reconsideration, of present approaches to 
Administration, curricuUun, finance, and community relations. Forty- 
eight consultants ranging from political leaders and superintendents to 
teachers, students, and parents helped focus the Seminar on tl\e total year- 
round movement. ^ 
•'i 

It is the hope of the Seminar Staff and cooperating agencies — Florida De- 
partment of Kducation, Florida Tcchnoligical University, and Brevard 
County SchocI District — that this report will bo helpful in improving the 
learning opportunities of children across the nation. 




WICIZENECKER 

J Director 
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THE CALENDAR: 
UNDERDEVELOPED 
EDUCATIONAL RESOURCE 



George M. Jensen 



Let me delineate very briefly several highlights of the rather lengthy history of the 
year-round school idea from the early 1900^s up until about 1966 or so. In so doing I 
will expand the reference to one early trial of the idea at Aliquippa, Pa. , because it 
was rather well documented and from it v/e can learn some lessons that are still rele- 
vant to current discussions and planning. I should state, however, that in my opinion, 
little of what has gone before is really pertinent to what we are discussing in this semi- 
nar. 

I will constiT-ict a rationale, from the stsjidpoint of an informed layman, to. support the 
idea of the calendar as a most important but long neglected educational resource — a 
resource that up to now, because of the reluctance of the educational establishment to 
utilize it, has remained fallow and largely vmdeveloped. 

To begin with, the idea of year-roimd school is not new. Many people, including a 
surprising number of those in the teaching fraternity, think of year-round school as a 
relatively new and, to some, disturbing idea. It has, in fact, been kicking around in 
education since th^ turn of the century. 

Way back in the early 1800's a number of our cities operated their schools nearly year- 
round. Buffalo, Baltimore, Cincimiati, Chicago, and New York were among them. For 
one reason or another these systems gradually shortened their educational programs at 
the same time rural districts gradually extended their original 90 day school years. By 
the early part of the 20th century the school year, both urban and rural, stabilized at . 
from 160 to 180 days or so, to what we now loiow as the nine-month school year. 

A year-round program was employed, with a very limited purpose in mind, back 'In 
1904 in Bluffton, Indiana. It would appear as if the sole object at that time was to avoid 
the necessity of building a new schoolhouse. This point, due to lact of adequate records, 
is debatable, as there is some evidence that Bluffton's program was merely a very 
primitive sort of "summer school" of short duration. Be that as it may, the fact is 
that this motive is still prevalent — most people's interest even today has bei^n triggered 
by a classroom shortage. The impending problem of issuing more bonds to build more 
schoolhouses while those we now have stand empty and unused almost four months out 
of every 12 is causing many to consider year-round school as a solution. With school 
expenditures approaching stratospheric heights and building costs slcj^-rocketing as they 
are, this seems reason enough to most people to consider any plan to get better educa- 
tional mileage out of our present school plant, equipment, and personnel. But there is 
much more logic to all-year education than that dealing exclusively in brick and mortar. 

Sixty years ago Newark, New Jersey embarked on an all-year educational plan. It was 
inaugurated to lick a local problem — one posed by a student body comprised chiefly of 
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the sons and (lau};litors of inimit^rant parents whose mnstery oT the Kn^^lish lun^»Tjiij;e 
was faulty and incomplete to say the least* So, to meet t]ie lanffiiaf;e and comnuinieation 
problem, Newark operated its sehools the year around for a period of time durfnif the ^ 
teens and through the twenties. In this ease most of the students actxially attended classes 
for a full year with a relatively short vacation. 

Research reveals other such programs, but the scope of their departures from tradi- 
tional educational procedures and time tables were modest indeed and we can learn 
little from them. 

The program at Alicjuippa, Pa/ from 1929 to 1938 had a limited objective. It strove to 
provide much needed classroom space without constructing more schoolhouses. In this 
it was completely successful. Also, it was operated long enough and was sufficiently 
well documented so that today we can profit by some of the other findings of the program. 

The program did give better mileage from the school tax dollar in Aliqufppa. It saved 
money. It proved that fewer teachers were required and that employing staff for year- 
round operations was no pi'oblcm. It proved that academic achievement didn't fall off 
during the summer months even before air conditioning. It proved that there were no 
physical or mental health hazards involved for either teacher or student. It proved that 
the average dailj' attendance figure for the summer quarter was liighcr than for any other 
period. It proved.that, in the case of the mandatory quarter system on which Aliquippa 
operated, far fewer students and their families were firustrated in vacation planning thr.n 
had been expected," 

At this same time the neighboring school system at Ambridge, Pa. was operating on 
much the same plan and for the same reason. Their expei'ience produced much the 
same results. Both these programs v^^ei'e built ai'ound the mandate r\', sequential atten- . 
dance 4-quarter pattern in which three-fourths of the student body is always in attendance 
with the other one-fourth on leAve or vacation. 

IP 

I have previously mentioned that there is much moi^c involved in present day considera- 
tions of all-year education than simply brick and mortar, as important as needed school- 
house facilities niay be. For example, there is overwhelmirig evidence that the currieuhun 
at both the elementary as v;ell as socondai'y level is v/oef\illy in need of up-datinc;;. This 
is really important, is at the heart of our Gducational endeavor and must be done. 

Teacher contracts arc too inflexible and fail to meet the emplojincnt needs of vast num- 
bers of those who arc presently teaching and many well-qualified individuals who would 
like to teach if only there were some flexibility in the contract, timewisc. 

These are only two of a number of reasons for our giving thought to capital i/.ina* upon 
the calendar as an educational resoursc — that is by utilizing far more of it than we do 
now. Let me sketch for you in the next few minutes a rationale to undcrgird my contention 
that we siniplj' must give our best efforts to the development of an all-year educational 
plan and make far better use of time as a resource, 
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Up to now, unfortunately, most school administratoT'^R to whom wo must look for lender- 
ship have been more than willing to sidestep the matter of an up-dated sehool attendnnee 
pattern involving all-year education. It's easy to see why. The present plan of eight 
months *'Go" and four months "Stop'^ is loaded with fringe benefits they are reluctant to 
lose through any year-round plan. For this reason and others, most of them have seen 
fit to stoutly defend the ''status ciuo*'. 

However, some of our schoolmen, the tradition busters, whose numbers are increasing 
and some of whom are with us at this seminar, have sensed the tremendous learning 
potential that exists in the prcscntlj" unused portion of the calendar and are resohjtely 
going about the job of restinicturing our obsolete, early American school attendance pat- 
tern. There has as a result developed what is now a nationwide gi^oundswell of profes- 
sional and lay interest and desire to do something constructive in this area. 

Is this interest well founded? \Y\\en all factors are considered, does it reallj^ mal<e 
sound educational sense? Mo«t of the ^'studies'^ made recently have been very narrow 
in scope. They have been energized, as v/e have seen, by some local crisis, usually 
lack of space and related to defeated bond issues. Far too few of these investigations 
have been initiated in an attempt to gemiinely buttress and improve the entire educational 
program while at the same time solving the space problem. 

There are excitingi possibilities offered by most of the plans now under consideration or 
in actual trial,- including the sequential attendance 4-quarter plan, the tri-mester plan, 
the 12-4 and 9-3 (or 45-15) plan as well as the sliding 4-quarter plan. 

1. Increased schoolroom capacity immediately available from existing facilities. 
,2. Flexibility of teacher employment contracts. 
3. Financial considerations. 

Curriculum opportunities. . ^ ^ . 

5. Student benefits. 

6. "Quality of Life'' spin-offs« • ^ 

7. Additional considerations. 

All of the plans I have mentioned x'elease classroom space at once. They make use of 
the classroom space that is now wasted because of our blind and stubborn adherence to 
our farm -oriented calendar which uses our nation's fantastic educational apparatias only 
about 2/3 of the time. Currently the country has a total pupil load of about 46, 000, 000 
of whom some 300,000 arc condemned to half-day sessions. If class size remained con- 
stant at today's average we could use any of these plains to eliminate the split session 
ajid still have room in present buildings for nearly 15 million more students each year. 

Needless to say the.se proportions wouldnH work out just exactly this w^ay in every school 
district due to the physical location of some segnicnts of t!ic districts population. How- 
ever, any school system which establishes year-round scheduling of its students on a 
•sequential attendance pattern would immediately gain from one^fourth to one-third more 
classroom space. 
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In connection with our 2nd point, flcxilnlity of teacher contract, I submit that for a 
great nunrtber of our teachers the nine or ten month contract fails to satisfactorily, 
meet their taic employment needs. Take our men teachers, for example. ^Tho'pro- 
sont contract leaves tliem idle and unpaid from two to tlirce months every year. A 
very larRC number of them "piece outV their incomes by seeking any work they can 
find and seldom if ever does their resulting cniployment enable them to cash, in on 
their educational qualifications. Most year-round plans would offer them a yearns 
employment on an optional basis and thus eliminate the sorry spectacle of a man 
qualified to teach doing manual labor during the summer months so as to earn enough 
to support himself and his family. 

How about the experienced teacher, man or woman, who is gettinfj along in years 
and for whom the nine month schedule is a real chore? He has either to sign a 
nine or ten month contract or leave teaching entirely. The flexible all-year plans 
malce it possible for a teacher to elect to sign a three months contivict, siN months 
contract, nine months contract or enjoy a full }'ear of teaching with eomijcnsation in 
proportion. Such plans will tend to hold good people in the teaching ranks and for 
the first time would make of. teaching a full time, full fledged profession in the eyes 
of the business ai7d professional world. 

What about the teacher who for one reason or another has left tlie ranks? Oftentimes 
such a person would like to teach part time but does ]iot care for the uncertainties of 
substitute teaching. Many of these people would re-enter the ranks if they could sign 
up for three or perhaps a six month stint. There is a wealth of such teaching talent 
available. 

Wliile all this would meet the varying employment needs of the teacher far better 
than the present inflexible contract, there are yet additional benefits to the school 
system. In the first place school boards could be much more selective in their 
employment practices as fewer teachers are required. Such selectivity would go 
far toward the elimination'^of the practice of hiring just anyone to fill a given vacancy 
and then frruiking into the system for life, through tenure, inadequately qualified 
individuals. 

In addition to this it would make the job of the school board easier and more effec- 
tive in its dealings witJi organized teacher groups. For the first time teaching would 
be on a par with other profcssioiis and business a.nd comn'iereial enterprises when 
it comes to making compensation comparisons. The teachers have to live for 12 
months each year and tlicy want to be paid for 12 months in an amoiuit equal to thd 
compensation earned by others with the same or comparable educational backgrounds. 
This bone of contention can never be eliminated until we can offer tcaclici's full 
time, year-round emyAoymcnt. In these days of stratospheric educational costs 
the public won't stand still for paying teachers a 12 month salary for nine months' 
work even if the teacher does spend some extra time in the school at non-teaching 
tasks. 
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Let me point out one additional factor. School administrators tcll us that the 
fatherless household, of which wc now have sucli a bountiful supply, has created 
a unique problem calling for manj'' more male teachers in the classroom, especially 
in the elementary grades and in the inner city areas. This need can nover in my 
opinion be adequately met otl^er than through a year-round scliool plan whicli offors 
male teachers full time cniplojTncnt at full time compensation. 

You arc not likely to get much encourajreniont from most school administrators when 
you question them about the possible economics of year-round school operation. 
This in spite of the fact that the only lull fledged j''car-round proijram run lonif 
enough to come up with some real answers did report some savings. Aliquippa, as 
we saw earlier, came up with some dollar savings as reported by an administrator 
who was there. Dr. John TjCtson, superintendent of Atlanta ^s schools, doesn't talk 
about savings as his program calls for optional attendance of the summer quarter 
and was set up on a biisis which was designed to cost more. The annual adch'tional 
cost was about $1. 3 million more in the first year out of a budget of over $83 million, 
or a little over i-I/2 per cent. I3ut listen to this statement, and I quote Dr. I.etson: 
''One very significant factor. Our (4th quarter — summer) cnrollniont has been 
heaviest in those underprivileged areas of Atlanta whore the need is greatest. Wc 
are not in an exiDcrimeiit in Atlanta. Wc are in the midstream of a commitment that 
we believe has and will continue to make It possible for us to buy better education for 
more students for a smaller number of dollars, " Is that not an economy? I think so. 

The most apparent savings in year-rouncl operation come in the areas of buying 
things to support your program. Real estate, schoolhouscs, ecjuipment such as _ 
desks, chairs, cafeteria equipment, shop equipment, business machines, including 
tyiDewriters, adding machines, calculators, teaching machines, audio^vtsual units, 
busses, and on and on ad infinitxuTi. The need for all of these things is reduced on 
the order of 20 to 30 per cent by the extended use of your faoilxties through year- 
round operations. 

Every time you build a new sehoolhouse it can be 25 per cent smaller than under 
the 9 months school year, and this goes for all tlic things in it. What now costs 
$1 million to do your job can cost only $750,000 and get the same, perliaps better, 
educational result. And herc^s another angle. Build a $1 million sclioolhouso today 
and finance the bonds over a 30 year period and what is tlic final cost to the community 
$2 million. Under a year-round plan the sehoolhouse cost of ^^*7^)0,000 paid off over 
30 years is $1,5 nrillion. That's a ¥500,000 saving to the district. liightV 

Every time you take an acre of groimd off the tax rolls yon cost the community wliat 
that property would yield in real estate taxes.. On a year-round program youUl need 
to buy or condemn 25 per cent less property in the future. At youi' own U^x rate, 
figure what year-round operation will save the community in 10, 20, or 30 years. 
Everj'' square foot of land removed from the tax rolls represents a cost to the com- 
munity in uncollected taxes. This cost gets greater as the land values increase and 
it never stops mounting while tlie property is dedicated to school use. Most school- 
men and board members tend to igiiore this pliase of the problein. 



One more thought in this area of finaneo and possible savinji's. Jl has to do with te«%cl^ers. 
Don*t expeet any signifieant economies in your professional payroll, but don't e.xpeet any 
increases either except as bargaiuing increases tlic teachers' salaries. Aliquippa proved 
that an efficiently organized j'car-i'ound program requires fewer fuU-tima teaching sta- 
tions — they dropped from G9 to 57, remember? Well, the 57 received extra compen- 
sation for the longer period of employment and most studies show an evcn-stephen out- 
come on professional salaries. 

Don't overlook the possibility of savdng some money on teacher retirement costs. The 
object of all teacher retirement plans is to pro\ide adequate full-time retirement benefits 
to recipients who have been on the job only eiybt or nine months during Uieir period of 
employment. This is a costly process both to the teacher and to the con^munity under- 
writing such plans. With fiAll-time employment offered, only those teachers electing to 
carry a full-time teaching load would receive maximum retiucmcnt benefits. All others 
choosing lighter teaching loads wdild receive lower although comparable benefits. Si/.able 
retirement plan cost reductions are therefore possible as v/e move into a year-round 
operation. Don't fall into the error of overlooking this. It represents important money. 
There are nearh- $20 billion ear-marked for teacher retirement plans around the country. 
Although part of that sum represents the teachers' contribution, most of it is yours. 

The opportunity to restinictiire the curriculum is one of the main reasons for moving 
into a year-round 'program^ Most year-round scliool plans invite, and some demand, 
a complete or at the very least a substantial restructuring of the present curriculum 
to malce it more flexible, effective and relevant to our rapidly changing society. The 
ro-evaluation of the total school program, as Atlaiita's new year-round sch.edule ot the 
secondarj'' level is now dramatically demonstrating, will result in a vnore effective use 
of our presently established capacity to teach. 

A spin-off benefit of curriculum up-dating would result fi,"om the necessity of splitting 
subject matter Into shortci^ segments. The cost to the system in dollars and to the 
student in time lost as a result of subject failure would be less in both cases. The 
adverse psychological impact on tlie student would be ameliorated to a degree. Since 
enthusiasm for and interest in a subject are highest at the beginning and near the end 
of a course shorter, shaiTper ^'doses^* of curriculum cojitcnt could be more effectively 
taught. Boredom and consequent classroom disruption would certainly be mucli reduced. 

The benefits to the student resulting from a move- to year-round operation arc tmly 
exciting to consider. Right from the first day of school he will be better off. He will • 
be able to enter school not once a year in September as at present, but four times, 
under a quarter system, for example. Any year-round operation, encompassing 
sequential or phased attendance plans, v/ill elminate t\\o onco-a-ycar admittance policy 
that now is responsible for so much pupil maladjustment. The inflexible oncc-a-ycar 
admittance policy might have been satisfactory for ycsterda^^'s unsophisticated small 
fry, but it's murder witli today's worldly wise, TV trained pi-c-schoolcrs. Under most 
year-round plans a child would enter school at the beginning of the period nearest Ills 
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school entrance qualifyins' birthday. lie would not be kept '^on ice" for many months 
as the result of the accident of his date of birth. This matter is, incidentally, 
spoeifieally covered in the year-round school pennissive lc<rislation now before the 
Now York State Legislative. We believe this particular advanta^^e of Ihosc new plans 
would nlso be of [»reat aid to the tcaclicr through Z'cducing the wide in inlelloctu;d 
development that currently exists in the early grade levels. 

Another benefit to the student right from the start of his formal education would be a 
more frequent change in teachers. Should he exi:>crzcnce a pcrsonalit\' conflict wilh 
his instructor it would not be, as it is in most cases at present, of a full, school year's 
duration. In other words he wouldn^t be '^locked in'* to an unproductive situation for 
such a long time. This has a reverse benefit also, which applies to the teacher. 

As the student progressed he would benefit by the new curriculum with its sliorter, 
more flexible subject content. At the high school level hch\ find a far more inter- 
esting array of subjects from which to choose. If he selected an unsuitable subject, 
the time wasted with it would not be as long and costly to both him and the school 
system. ^ 

To the youth who is interested in a vacation job, the employment opportunities would 
be far better than at present. Now we flood the youth emplo\Tncnt market with prospec- 
tive job hunters^in June, July, and August, few of whom can find work. Most all year 
plans, especially the four-quarter operation, would have youthful job hunters in the 
market all year long, thus meeting the labor needs of business and industry far better 
than at present. 

Through their stubborn adherence to a timetable of yesteryear, oia^ schools arc 
keeping us locked in to a vacation schedule that no longer meets the requirements of 
an affluent society in the field of recreation and travel. At the same time it forces 
into idleness, borefom and fjnistration for the three summer months each year the 
sons and daughters of the underprivileged who don't Icnow what a vacation is because 
thcyVc never experienced one. This idleness, boredom, and frustration is an open 
invitation to miscluef, vandalism, and general delinquency. A program of sequencini;' 
the vacation periods around the calendar would result in only a portion of these children 
being out. from under the stabilizing influence of school at any one time. This would 
present our youth service groups an opportunity to restinacture their activities so tliat 
with smaller full-time staffs they could do a real productive job with those under- 
pri\'ileged youth. 

A sequencing of vacation periods would go a long way toward reducing the ''jocople 
pressure'^ during June, July, and Aug-Jisfc on the nation's liiginvays, lakes and streams, 
resorts, and recreational areas. Rotating vacation schedules would have the effect 
of more than doubling the capacity of national, state, and community j)arks and recrea- 
tion areas without addir single acre of land. It would also have the effect of recog- 
nizing the changing pall : ii.of vacation and recreation and travel activities which today 



iiro Inily year- round and nrc no lonKCM* confined to tho sununcr nionth.^, I'his sini^Ii» 
nsprti, of Un* school i*:tlcmlav should Rivc educators and oUuTs^yho opposi* this (»h:inj;'<' 
rtMl cause for rcncclion ;is most certainly failure to impl(Mn(Mit it \vi)l rc^sult in i\ 
missed opportunity to enhance the rapidly dwindling quality of life in thes(j important 
areas of li\anK. 

Although there are many other considerations which would tend to validate the move 
toward all-year education, one I cannot ignore, and that is the importance of community 
involvement in school affairs. It is al^soluteiy vital to a viable, effective , and satis- 
fying local educational program. Presenting the all-year educotion idea to a i;ommunity 
presents a oncc-in-a-Iifetime opportunity to include everybody in the act. VVc must 
bring the public into our councils — and here is the chance to do it l)ccausc^ we need the 
fresh air of opinion unhobbled by tradition or beholden to sacred cows* 

Riblic consideration of this program gives the school board 'ukI the achninist ration 
the opportiuiity, for once, to seek the help of every segment of the community witl^out 
the onus of asking for more funds. 
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MODERN EXTENDED 
SCHOOL YEAR 

PROGRAMS-THUMBNAIL SKETCH 

George B. Glinke . 

In discussing the movement of the year-round education concept in America during 
the past five years, I would like to point out that many school districts and stages 
have become involved. Many professional associations and various college educators 
have studied the extended school movement. 

It is indeed encouraging to see the rapid rise in the number of public schools (three 
in 1966 to 50 during the 1969-70 period) and state departments of public instruction 
(from three in 1966 to over 15 in 1970) involved in the e:dended school year movement. 

The actual number of pilot, extended school year educational programs increased 
from zero in 1966 to over ei£cbt in operation in 1970 with another eight or more pro- 
jected pilot concepts scheduled for implementation across the country. 

One item which becomes very clear, as involved with the year-roimd educational 
movement, is that the concept has moved from the theoritical stage on the college 
campus to the local public school district for eventual implementation. This has to 
be the breakthrough the movement has been waiting for. With the changing of state 
educational codes, the movement will leap ahead with rapid gain. 

The movement is gaining momentum. I feel it will sweep the country during the next 
ten years. Educators look at the concept as a tool to restincl'ure curriculum, tax- 
payers see better utilization of tax supioorted buildings and school people see better 
teaching -learning situations emerging from, the concept. It offers opportunities for 
enrichment, make-up, acceleration, increased family vacation flexibility and is much 
more in step to our urbanized pattern of living. 

The basic reasons for coiiHucting any pilot programs are two-fold: (1) to accurately 
test the actual economic feasibilitj^ at operation with the extended school year (the 
year-round educational movement), and (2) to determine if people will sociologically 
alter their basic traditional vacation patterns to provide year-i'ound extended school 
operation. 

These two answers do not appear in any feasibility report; it can only emerge from 
actual pilot operations. The spinoff in restructuring curriculum will improve the 
basic educational patterns find pave the way for new innovative techniques of learning. 

Many, many school districts are restructuring their curriculum into new shox'ter 
units. Nine-, ten-, aiid twelves-week units appear to be mor,e popular at this time, 

-Any district moving to a year-round educational program without careful and adequate 
preparation is subject to^ possible failure and, thus, subsequently destroy the year- 
round educational movement which has developed in this country. 
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In 196G research indieates three new local school districts looking' at the feasibility 
of year-round schools. One county study was reported with no evidence of new pilot 
programs. At the same time, three state studies were reported; California, Florida, 
and New York. 

In 1967 five new local school districts reported looking at year-round school, but no 
other new activity was found in the research. 

In 1968 Delaware, Illinois, and North Cai^olina joined the other three states listed and 
sixteen new local school districts were looking at the extended school 5'car concept. 
Atlanta and Fulton Coimtjs Georgia, along with Ha>'\vard, California, were reported 
moving toward pilot programs. 

In 19G9 Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Missouri joined previous states in rcsoarciiint; year- 
round schools, along with t-\vcnty-thrce new local scliool districts across America. 
They were all researching tlie feasibility of the extended school year. New pilots by ; 
this time included Lockport, Illinois aiid the Becky-David School in St. Charles, 
Missouri. This was also the first year of our national seminar in rayctLeville, Arkansas 
with state conferences being held in Florida, Michigan, and other states. 

1970 finds a total of at least fifteen states; California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Kentucky^ Massachusetts, Mic]\igan, Minnesotaj Missouri, New Ybii^, 
Pennsj'lvania, North Carolina, Wisconsin, and Washington; several comities and 
twenty-seven new school districts looking at the possibility of year-z'ound scliools. 
Dade County, Florida established a pilot prcjram and tlie Second National Seminar 
was held in Ilarinsburg, Peimsylvania. Several other state conferences were also 
held. 

As the extended school year movement gains momentum,^ ncv/ pilots will appear as 
states begin accepting the concept as a means to improve traditional educational 
programs in various areas across America. 

1966 

STATE STUDIES 

1. State of California Conducted a study of year-round opera- 

tion of their state colleges 
.2. Florida Educational Research and Conducted a feasibility study 

Development Council 

3. State Department of New York State Published Settin!;- the Stac;-o Tor the 

Lengthened School Year . This was 
to become the Bible for the extended 
school year movement. 

4. University of Toledo. Conducted an economic analysis 

LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS . . , 

1. Hai'pcr Creek, Michigan Feasibility study 

2. L^Anse Cruese, Michigan Feasibility study 
Q 3. Roclvford, Illinois , . Feasibility study 
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COUNTY .SCnCHM. DISTUlCn'S . 
I. Polk C'oinily, Moritia • J''casil>ilily study 



1. San Joso, Califoiniii 



PlLO'l^ PilOOnAIilS 

W;is to conduct an uxjiurimiintul pilot 
at Del Compo. Lack of inLoj'cst on 
part of students was reason given for 
' not getting off tlie ground. 
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none reported 



1. Fiudlay, Ohio 

2. Fraser, rJieliigpii 

3. \Varrt:n, ?.Tiehigan 
i. Detroit, Mielngaii 
5. Houston, Texas 



STATE-WIDE STUDffiS 



LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Conducted a feasibiHty fs!ndy 
Stxidicd the possibility of cxtencUng 
the scliool year 

Feasibility study (again In 1970) 
Feasibility sUidy 
Feasibility study 



none reported 



none reported 



COUNTY SCHOOL DISTIUCTS 



PILOT PROGKAIvIS 



I. The Gallup Poll 



NATIONAL POLLS 

Conducted an '^opinion*' survey of 
parents 
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1. State of Delaware 



STATE STUDHsS 

Conducted a feasibility study foi* a 
t^eschedulcd school year 
Governor ^s Study Comr^.ission on the Contained a portion about year-round 

I\iblic School System in North Carolina schools 
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LOCAL SCHOOL niSTP.ICTS 

1. Aniihcim, CaliCornia Feaaibilit-y stii'ly 

2. Avoncialc, Michignn Feasibility study 

3. Bloomnokl Hills, Michigan Fca.-^ibilily s'auly 

4. Cincinnati, Ohio Feasibility sturly 
f). Durimd, Michigoa Feasiliilily study 
G. Kihvnvils!Hir<,s Miclu<4'an Foasibilily'sUuly 
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7. 


rindlay, Ohio 


. Feasibility study 


8. 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Feasibility stu<ly 


9. 


Plymouth, Michigan 


Feasibility study 


10. 


Portage, Miehigan 


Feasibility study 


11# 


Rochester, Michigan 


Feasibilitv studv 


12^ 


RocMord, Michigan 


Feasibility study 


13. 


Sault Sainte Marie, Michigan 


Feasibility study 


14. 


Seattle, Washington 


Feasibility study 


15. 


Traverse City, Michigan 


Feasibility study 


16. 


Utica, Michigan 


. The Michigan State University Study 




COUNTY SCHOOL 


DISTRICTS 


1. 


Cook County, Illinois 


Feasibility study 




PILOT PROGRAMS 


1* 


Atlanta and Fulton County, 


Started a modified four-quarter plan 




Georgia 


in September, 19G8 (optional four- 






quarter) 


2. 


Hayward, California 


Park Elementary School 222-day 






quadrimester is currently in opcratioi 


3. 


Green Chimneys, N.Y» 


Opportunity for summer program 




•> NATIONAL SURVEY 


1. 


National Survey of public 


Indicated emotional reaction regardin; 




"classroom" teachers 


year-round education 
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STATE STUDIES 


1. 


Pennsylvania Department o^ 


Feasibility study 




Public Instruction 




2. 


Southwestern Ohio Educational 


Two cooperative study of the all-year 




Research Council 


school 




LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


1. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Feasibility study 


2. 


Denver, Colorado 


Looking hard at extended school year 


3. 


East Lansing, Michigan 


Feasibility st"udy 


4, 


Frecland, Michigan 


Feasibility study 


5. 


Haiisdale, New York 


Feasibility study 


6. 


Syosset, New York 


Feasibility study 


7. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


, Feasibility study \ 


8. 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Feasibility study 


9. 


Lawrence, Texas 


Feasibilit}'' study 


10. 


Lansing-Okcmos-Haslett, Michigan 


Feasibility stxidy 


11. 


Lockport, Illinois 


' Valley View 45-15 (to be started fall, 



1970) 
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12. 


Ludlow, Vermont 


Feasibility study 


in. 


Muskopon, Michigan 


Feasibility study 




Norlhvillo, Micln'^an 


Feasibility study 


15. 


Oil CiLy, Pennsylvania 


F(*asibility study 




Onuilia, Nebraska 


.Superintendent ('alendar ('ommittee 






Report 


17. 


Port Huron, Michigan 


Feasibility studj' 


18. 


Portage, Miehigan 


Extended school year report to Board 




r 


of Education 


19. 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Feasibility sti.idy 


20. 


Rockvillc, Maryland 


Feasibility study 


21. 


Roscyillc, Michigan 


Feasibility study 


22. 


Utica, Michigan 


Feasibility study 


23. 


Waterford Township, Michigan 


Feasibility study 



COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



none reported 



PILOT PROGRAMS 



1. Atlanta, Georgia and Fulton 
County, Georgia 

2. Lockport, Illinois 

3. Brooklyn, New York 

4. Winston-Salem/Forsyth County 
Schools 

5. Becky-David School, St, Charles 
County, Missouri 

. 6. Wilson School, Manlcp.to State College 
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1,200 students in 1-G periods, no charge 

Valley View (operational 45-15 now 

moving foi^vard) 

John Dewey High School 

Third grade class 

Elementary 45-15 plan 

School (K-12) open all year, pupils 
can vacation wlicnciver they wisli 



7. See Uayward, CalLfornia 
1. Englcwood, Colorado 



2. 1^ K. Yonge laboratory School, 
University of l*'lorida 
Grand Forks, North Dalcota 



PLANNED PILOTS 

Cherry Creek Schools 5-year pliase in 
1969 (a practical plan will emerge) 
Plant - 90% 

Staff - hope to be 100% year-round in 

four years 
Community use - extensive 
Student attendance - when teachers 
become pliased in, students 
will follow 
Plan for flexible all year school 



Plan delayed due to parent reaction 
at this time 
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Butler, Pennsylvania Has comprehensive summer program, 

considering ideas on year-round education 
V 5. Oil City, Pennsylvania 12-month contract for teachers, discon- 

tinued for financir.l reasons 

NATIONAL SURVEY 

1. N'^ tion^s Schools In 1969 an opinion poll of a four per cent 

proportional sampling of 16,000 adminis- 
trators in 50 states concerning the need 
for an extended school year, Results: 
32% responded affirmatively, 209'- re- 
sponded negatively, and 48% saw the 
extended school year as a futui^e possi- 
bility. (The two plans most frequently 
suggested wore the rotating four-quarter 
plan and the extended school 5'ear to 
210 or more days,) 

2, National Education Association Report on year-i^ound school 
Task Force on Urban Education 

• NATIONAL YEAR-ROUND EDUCATION SEMINAR 
1. Fayetteville, Arkansas Mt. Sequoyah National Seminar on 

Year-Round Education 

STATE CONFERENCE 
1. Tallahassee, Florida Extended School Year Conference 

1970 

STATE STUDIES 



1. 


California 


Feasibility study 


2. 


Colorado 


Feasibility study 


3. 


Florida 


Runjiing out front in providing funds 






for pilot projects 


4. 


Georgia 


Studying results of pilot areas — a leader 






in the movcmeiit 


5. 


Illinois 


Feasibility study 


6. 


Kcntuclc>' 


Feasibility study 


7. 


Massachusetts 


petting material together for legislative 






action 


8. 


Michigan 


Feasibility study. Looking hard at 






providing monies for pilot programs 


9. 


Minnesota 


Feasibility study 


10. 


Missouri 


Feasibility slxidy 


11. 


Oliio 


Feasibility study 
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12. Pennsylvania 



13, South Carolina 



14. Wisconsin 

15. Washington 

LOCAL SCHOOL 

1. Anchorage, Alaska 

2. Berwyn, Pcnrisylvania 

3. Battle Creek, • .Mic!^.\'^an (Harper 
Creek Schoo?:') 

4. Burlington, Iowa 

5. Cohasset, Massachusetts 

6. Centerline, Michigan 

7. Dalton, Massachusetts 

8. Daiibury, Connecticut > 

9. Fayettc'ville, Arkansas f 

10. Ipswich, Masjsiachusetts 

11. Kankakee, Ilrinois 
1^ Lakeside, California 

13. Lakewood, Colorado 

14. Manassas, Virginia 

15. Marys ville, Michigan 

16. Minneapolis, Minnesota 

17. Omaha, Nebraska 

18. Pontiac, Michigan 

19. Richmond, Vermont 

20. San Antonio, Texas 

21. San Diego, Califoraia 
i?2. Saskatoon, Coiiada 

23. Seattle, Washington 

24. St. Clair Sliores, Michigan 

25. Tucson, Arizona 

26. Tulsa, OkLihoma 

27. Ukiah, California 
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Moving ahead very rapidly. Have 
adopted preliminary nilcs and regula- 
tions. 

Eight weeks summer session attended b\' 
30, 000 students and moving towards ex- 
tended school year 
One pilot program. Requesting state 
funds to move forward 
Gathering material 

DISTRICTS 

Feasibility study 

Expanded summer school offerings 
Feasibility study 

Feasibility study 
• Feasibility study 
Feasibility study 
. Feasibility staidy 
Feasibility staidy 

LooMng again at extended school year 

Feasibility study 

Feasibility study 

Lalceside Union School District, 

feasibility study 

Jefferson County, feasibility study 
County School Board, Prince William 
County, feasibility study 
Feasibility study 

Wayzota School District is considering 
the 45-^15 cycle pattern 
Feasibility study 

Concerned parents arc looking at this 
' concept 
Feasibility study 

Looking hard at year-round school 
Moving toward a pilot program 
Feasibility study 

Teachers association is looking at 

year-round school 

Lake view High School is looking at 

year-round school 

Loolcing at the movement 

Moving to extend the school year 

Feasibility study 



COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

1. Allegheny County, Pennsylvania North Allegheny School District 

(Gemini 220 study) 

2. Jefferson County, Kentuel^^ Will implement within two years 

(optional four-quarter, loolcing 
briefly at the optional five-term) 

ACTUAL PILOTS 

^ St. Charles County, Missouri Beelcy-David School (45-14 plan) \ 

'v^ Dade County, Florida Quimnester 

PLAl^NING PILOTS AND/OR HAVE/OR HOPE TO 
CONVERT CURRICULUM 

1. Cincinnati, Ohio 45-day temi curriculum plan 

2. Okoiios, Haslett and East Lansing, Pilot program in 1972 or 1.973 
Michigan 

3. Utica, Michigan Hopes to pilot in 1972 or 1973 

NEW INTEREST FROM 
1. Educational Administrative Graduate All across the country 

Classes 

./I NATIONAL SEMINARS 

1. Harrisburg, Pemisylvania Second Annual National Seminar 



STATE CONFERENCES 



1. Colorado 

2. Michigan 



A thumbnail sketch of fortj^ types of proposed extended school year plans will enable 
both the old and the new in tlie year-round educational movement to understand more 
clearly that ty\:>o of plan under discussion. 

The mandated (forced) concept stands opposite to the optional approach. While more 
savings can come about with the forced concept (fviller utilization of public school 
buildings), the optional approach offers the same opportimity to restructure traditional 
curriculum. The optional concept gives families the choice as to whether or not to 
alter basic vacation patterns. If a district is out to save a fjreat deal of money, you 
should double session your students. This enables you to automatically increase 
building use by 100 per cent. If improving local educational opportunities is the major 
goal of the educational community, restructure your curriculum. Develop a pilot 
program which best meets your local needs and run it as an optional plan for three 
four years. 

This pilot program will test: (1) the absolute economic feasibility of ycar-roimd 
operation, and (2) the sociological acc6ptance of families altering their basic vacation 
patterns. 
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To get involved in the year-round educational movement, develop a Citizens Advisory 
Conimittee, eonduet a leasilnlity study, ehoosc an aeeeptable loeal plan, eomnumieate 
it to your re^nclents, rcstrueture your traditional eurriculum to meet the new structure 
and establish the pilot program. Once ,vou have eomplotcci these six steps, you will 
have tlie answev you neeil about expanding; Llio school year in your local community. 

Tho majority of tlic attached plans can be utilized on either an optional or niandatcid 
approach. The rotated schedule appears to be compatible witli the mandated approacli, 
while the stnprgered concept appears to fit the opcional plan closer. 

According to an analysis of these more common plans, even number of weeks out 
nimiber the odd week plans nearly t^vo to one. Eight-, tT/elvc-, and sixteen-week 
plans comprise the majority of even week schedules, while nine-week units comprise 
the vast majority of odd-week schedules. 

When school disti-icts develop moz'c sophisticated individualized learnin;^' plans, such 
as multiple trails uu! ungraded elementary approaches, tho luimber of weeks in an 
organized plnh appears to be less important. As far as curriculum development is 
concerned, the Icn^tJi of the unit which best meets the need of local curriculum 
structure appears to be most satisfactory to those parities concerned. 

The three most po]:5u]ar plans, optional or mandated, involve tho eight-, nine-, and 
twelve-week units,. .such as i 

y 

1. The 40-Dav (Eigjht-VVeek) Concept 

The student attends five of six sessions — 200 days. (Rotating Sjilit Trimester) 

2. The 45-Day (Nine-Week) Concept 

The student" attends fovir of five sessions-— ISO days. (Term Approach) 

3. The 60-Day (Twelve -Week) Concep t ' - 

You attend three of ourr-^cssions — ISO days. (Quarter Approach) 

Now for a cjulck look at other concepts. 

OTIIEll COMMON YEAR-ROUND EDUCATIONAL P1,ANS 

1. Continuous Four-Quarter (see Rotated Four-Quarter Plon, nos. 18, If), 20 or 27) 
Mandated program wlierc pupil attends three of four quarters, schools operate 
year round. 

2. Continuous Proq:ress (see nos. 3. 4, 8 or 23) 

Multiple Trails accelerated concept. Pupil progresses at ability level, would 
attend school in excess of 200 days per year and graduate early. 

3. Continuous Proirross (See Multiple Trails, nos. 2, 4, 8 or 23) 

4'. Continuous Session (see Continuous Progress or Multiple Trails Plan, nos. 2, 3, 
8 or 23) 
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5» Continuous I G-Wcck Trimester 

An accelerated program designed to save one year in seven, ten years in 13, 
Piipils attend school three 1G~17 week sessions (48 weeks per year). 

6. Double Session - Extended School Year 

Shorten the scliool day, double session and lengthen the seliool year. 

7. Eight Weeks On, Two Weeks Off 

Eight weeks in school, two weeks off,. Could be staggered, mandated or optional. 

8. Extended K-12 Plan (see Continuous Learning Patterns, nos, 2, 3, 4, or 23) 

9* Extended School day 

Increase the school day to give students extra classes, 

10. Expanded Summer Program, 

Dcvelop a new G-, 7~, 8-week summer program to enrich or malvc-up back 
learning situations. 

!!• Five-Semester (Mandated) (see Quinmester or Fiva-Tcrm Mandated, nos. 12, 13 
or 2(:> 

12. Five -Semester ' (Optional) (See Term Ootional, nos. 11, 13 or 2G) 

13. Five-Term (Mandated) 4sac Quinmesters> nos. 11, 12 or 2G) 
Pupils attend four of five nine-week sessions on a rotation basis. 

14. Five-Term (Optional) 

Pupils attend four of five nine-week terms on an optional basis. The family 
decides when the children shall be in school. 

15« Forty- Five, Fifteen Plan 

Nine weeks in school, three weeks out. Can be rotated, staggered or full 
attendance. * 

IG, Forty-Eight rivo-Quai*ter 

Attends four 12-wcck sessions and drops out one 12-wcck session, 

17. Four Days On, One Day Off 

Students alter their schedule by attending four days with one day off each week. 

18. Four-Term (see Qitadrimestcr Plan) 

New structured curriculum from two 90-day semesters to four 45-day terms. 
Pupils attend all four (doubles flexibility of student scheduling). 

Four- Quarte r (see nosv 20,^ 21 or 28) . 

Calendar broken into GO-day (12-wcck) units. Stiidents attend three of four 
(could be optional or mandated). j . . 
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20. Four-Qimrtcr (Optional) (see Four-Qiiarter, nos. 19, 21 *or28) 



21. Foar-Qiiartcr (Mandated ) (sec nos. 19, 21 or 28) 

22. Four Woclcs On, One Week Off 

Similar to three weeks on, one week off. Rotated sehool calendar. 

23. Multiple Trails Plan (see Continuous Progress Plan, nos. 2, 3, 4, 8 or 23) 

2-i. iNMne-Three Coneept (see Forty-Five, Fifteen Plan, no. 15) 

Nine weelcs on, tlu^ee v/eeks off (ean be staggered, rotated or fiill attendanec), 

25. Optional Split Trimester 

This is six eight-week units. A pupil attends five of six-wc:ik units (40 weeks). 
Could be optional or mandated. 

26. Quadrimester Hour Plan (see Extended School Year Double Sessions, no. G) 
Extended school plan, half day sessions extended to 225 days. Four hours 
for 225 days instead of five hours for 180 days (could also moan five 45-da3 
terms, (see nos. 11, 12 or 13). 

27. Quadrimcstet Plan 

Five 45-day periods. Stxidents attend four of five (can be mandated or optional), 

28. Rotating- Foui^~Qua''ler (see Four-Quarter, nos. 18, 19, 20 or 21) 
Could be optional or mmdated. 

29. Rotating Semi-Semoster (Four 9-3 Sessions) 

Four 12-wcck sessions, where students attend scliool nine weeks pn and vacation 
three weeks off. Four 12-wcek (9 plus 3) units. 

30. Rotating Trimester 



Students attend t^vo of three 75-day semesters (15 wccivs). Would have lon^jcr 
class periods or lengthened scliool days to provide minimum experience. 

31. Rotating Twolve-One Flan 

Students attend three of four 12-wcek sessions and everybody has one week oft 
vacation together after each 12-wcek term. 

32. Rotating Twelve-Four Plan 

Students attend three of four 12-wcek sessions with fours weeks off for all, 
each.scnicstor. 

33. Six cSomoster (see C)i:>tionaL Split Trimester, no. 25) 

34. Six Quarters On, Two Off , 

Students attend 72 weeks of school, and take a sabbatical leave type vacation 
^ for 24 weeks. ' 
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35. Toii-I^hrcc Plan 

Ten weeks in school followed by three weeks vacation. 



:iG. Three IMock - Three Term Plan • 

Three 13-wcek bloeks separated by a four-week bloek. 

37. Three Weeks On, One Week Off 

Students attend three weeks on, take one week off. Currieulum is a vast series 
of nine three-v/eek classes. } 

38. Tri Twelve- Four Plan 

Each third equals 12 weeks on, four weeks off. Pi^pil attends 3G weeks and 
is off 12 weeks each year. 

39. Twenty-Six Plan 

Twenty weeks in school with a six-week vacation. 

40. Two Ilundrcd-Tcn Day Year 

Extended regular school j'car which enables additional learning situations. 
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THE COMMUNITY 
WHERE IT 

ALL BEGmS_ : 

Dr. Oz Johnson 

What is involved in the implementation of a year-round program of education? Let 
me outline the scenario used by the Jefferson County School System to arrive at a 
decision that it should depart from the time--honored 180-day school calendar. This 
scenario will show the entrances and exits of individuals and groups who were instru- 
mental in bringing about a dramatic decision regarding what the school calendar of 
the future will be in Jefferson County, 

For all practical purposes the play began in November 19G8, when Superintendent 
Richard Vanlloose; announced at a news conft- cnce that the Jefferson County School 
System was going to conduct a feasibility study to determine if the time might not be 
ripe to turn away from the September to June school calendar. At that time he indi- 
cated that I would be director of that study, and he released the names of some half 
a hundred people who would serve on citizens ad\'isory committees. Consequently, 
I wish to make the first point: There must be much community involvement if a 
school system plans to make a smooth transition away from the time-lionored school 
calendar. 

The community should be talcen in on the ground floor. By using ''white papers, '' 
brochures, questionnaires, and study groups the community can be involved in the 
decision-making process. In addition to developing a feasible extended school-year, 
community relations can be improved in the process. More important, ho\vever, is 
the idea of causing the school staff and community to see the need for innovation in 
school organization. Keeping instruction and curriculum relevant and updated is the 
prime function of the school administrator. Therefore, rescheduling of the school 
calendar can become the framework for building a stronger education structure. It 
can also cause the community to be more readily agreeable to examination of new 
ideas in education. 

Make no mistalce, the year-round school concept is controversial. Opposition will 
come from unexpected quarters. We learned this lesson very early in Jefferson ' 
County, A news conference was thought to be a suitable means of informing the 
public about the school staff's intention of conducting an extended school year feasi- 
bility study. 

We received extensive coverage as a result of that news conference. You .must have 
a considerable amount of additional information pertaining to the scope and intent of 
what you are about, because the news media are not equipped* to give the in-depth sort 
of treatment desired by this topic. 
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In the first place there is no aecepted terminology, even among sehool men, which 
adcqualcly describes year-round or extended sehool year designs. Consequently, 
the announeements made via the news media tended to polarize opposition. Mueli 
of the opposition was ereated because the citizenry lacked information. Many indi- 
viduals thought that extension of tlie school year would begin immediately, that 
children would bo arbitrarily staggered in and out of school. In other words, the 
worst features of a number of plans were perceived by the people to be what the 
school staff would incorporate into one plan and then impose same upon the students. 
However, this notion was soon dispelled because the advisory committee was at work 
reviewing a number of school calendar plans. 

Some of the plans were designed to assign pupils arbitrarily to school on a stapKored 
basis. Because of the numerous problems these plans presented, they were, for the 
most part, looked upon with disfavor. But in February 1970, the CitLx.ens Advisory 
Committee recommended that the school staff begin the process of informint? the ' 
public about the potentials of the Continuing Four-Quarter Plan, hoping that the Board 
of Education through a policy decision would dictate that the plan become operational 
at a future date. 

The Jefferson County School System made this information available to the public. 
The following format was developed to give the staff direction to complete the v^'ork 
that lay ahead: 

1. a statement of philosophy which spelled out the advantages of the Continuing Four- 
Quarter Plan for students as well as for economic reasons. 

2. a compiled list of assumptions, e.g., that each quarter consist of sixty days, that 
the fourth quarter be tuition free, that teachers be paid on a pro rata basis for 
additional days taught, upon which to make rational decisions. 

3. a request for the cooperation of the State Department in determining how existing; 
law, policy, and regulations will affect the endeavor. ' 

4. a prepared statement as-to the impact tliat new curriculum has upon the use of text 
books, supplementary books, and teaching materials. 

5. the outlining of alternatives available to pupils, e.g., starting dates, vacation lini(% 
course offerings, etc. 

6. spelled out procedures for the process of writing new curriculum: 

a. the size of each committee in each discipline and the various grade levels. 

b. the estimated length of time needed to complete the work. 

C- determining whether the work was t:o be continuous, day after day, or 
whether it should be on a part-time or during the summer months basis. 

7. estimated costs: secretarial, substitute teacher, materials, printing, and the lilvc. 

8. a well-defined i^rogram of orientation for principals, counselors, teachers, parents, 
and students and designated persons responsible to carrry on tlic activities. 

The foregoing is, in capsule, the process used in Jefferson County. T:me would not 
permit mc to outline all of the staff meetings, visits to service clubs ^nffco klatclios, 
and news briefings necessary to get the desired information across to tiu .Aiblic. How- 
ever, I wish to dw(?ll upon the importance of keeping the news media up-lo-datt . I hold 
to the notion that there can be no secrecy in public school administration. Consequcuitly, 
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at every extended sciiool-ycar meeting the news media were invited. Withovit question, 
the overall news coverage was excellent. The staff received much editorial support. I 
doubt that this would liave been true iiad we not bent over baclcward to welcome and keep 
informed members of the press. I do not mean to say that the news media are without 
fault. In fact the headlines invariably gave the impression that all pupils will attend 
school the year--round. V/hen the study was first announced, the headlines were so 
threatening to the people that our switchboai'd at the central office was all but over- 
loaded for an entire day. One man called to state that the school staff had supplied him 
with the necessary platform plank to be elected to the General Assembly. And he stated 
in unequivocal terms that, if elected, he would introduce legislation to prevent children 
from going to school all year. 

Let me suggest you inform the public of the advantages of the selected plan in the follow- 
ing ways: 

!• The staff should visit and talcc part in study groups at the schools. 

2. Articles of cxiDlanp.tioii should be written by students for their high school papers. 

3. Students may visit a school system operating on an extended school-year plan to 
see what is- being done there. They then should write articles, appear on television 

'programs and wox'k with study groups. 

4. A faculty telecast with the Superintendent, the president of a teachers' organization, 
a research administrator, etc. can spotlight aspects of the plan that are of interest 
to teacliers. 

5. Encourage Board members and staff members to speak to service clubs and cixac 
groups. 

6. Prepare a list of twenty most frequently asked questions and give answers to these. 

7. Surveys to determine the feeling of each sub part of the sj^stem must be tal<en. 

8. Obtain letters of endorsement from civic clubs, businessmen, congressmen, and 
other far-sighted citizens. 

9. Involved principals and supervisors in meetings to dialogue on uniform information 
and answers thej^ will pass on to teachers, stxidents, .and parents. 

10. Devote an issue of your ^school system's newsletter or paper, (illustration: Your 
Jefferson County Schools) to giving a brief, concise concept of your selected plan. 
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YEAR-ROUND SCHOOL 
PHANTASMAGORICAL 

CARROT ; 

Dr. B. Frank Brown 

Voltaire once %vrote, *»There is nothing so important as an idea whose time has come." 
If I can paraphrase this great sage, ''There is nothing quite so unimportant as an idea 
whose time has passed. This is what has happened to the notion of a 12-month school int;*. 
It is an idea whose time has come and gone. 

With reference to this particular conference, one must suppose that we arc convened for 
the purpose of ''making the idea come again." This should not be too difficult to do. 
Historically, it was a hot idea in 1904 when many education articles glowingly described 
"A school year of twelve months.*' Sub.'-'equent revivals occurred in 1924, 1947, and I9n?i, 

The twelve-month school year calls to mind the mythological Phoenix. This fabled bird 
was able to bui'n itself to ashes and arise again later more of a paragon than before. So 
it is with the 12-month school year. This old chestnut has been abandoned time ancJ again 
as impractical, unnecessary, and unwanted, but it always arises a decade or so later as 
a bright newheresy. It is my hope that this conference will either justify the viability of 
the concept of for pjice and for all time, put it back in its old familiar ai'chives and lot it 
rest in eternal peace. 

Proponents of year-round schooling go at the notion as if time in school comprises the 
major part of a person's education. This must be refuted. Sociologist have clearly 
established that people acquire their total knowledge from six major sources: the family, 
peer groups, personal ex-perienccSj^ community organizations, mass media, and the 
formal school. Consider,, please, that formal education is only onc^ of the six spokes in 
the educational wheel; and if we expand it, we may be placing too much emphasis on it. 
The importance of family, ^ecrs, mass media, and cxpericnocs of work and travel should 
not be overlooked in the educational game. Formal scliooling has, in the past, occupied 
only l/(> of our total education background and there is no evidence to support an increase 
of this activity at the expense of the others. 

Acutally, if we can believe educational research, we should he sj)end;ng loss time in 
school rather than more. .James Coleman, in a major study for the U. S. Office of 
Education, concluded that onl^' 15 per cent of tJie time in seJu>oI is learning time and is of 
any use to an individual. If we accept this, and firmly believe it to be accurate, then we 
should be making a massive effort to improve what we are now doing rather than simply 
"adding more of the same." 

School systems which have exj")crimented with year-- round schooling report such mixed 
figures on cost that it is difficult to asses this factor. Nashville, Tennessee found that 
first year costs of year-round schooling increased operating cxTicnses by 21 per cent and 
that cost per pupil for the summer .quarter was 04 per cent higher than in other quarters, 
lexington, Kentucky found that, the financing of year-round schooling required a 20 i)er coni 
increase in taxes. ^ I 
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The erstwhile Commissioner for New York, Jim Allen, suggests that year-ropiid 
programs save monej' when the schools be^n to graduate students early, thus offering 
classrooms and studies for other students. WTiai he fails to tell us is "what do we 
do with the students who graduate early. Most 15- and 16-year-olds are not mature 
enough to handle the new morality whieh abounds on eollege eampuses, mueh less tlie 
easy aceess to drugs whieh exists on most campuses. And for those who don't attend 
college, there is absokitely no job market for 15- and IG-ycar-olds. 

The Florida State Department of Education, which I believe is one of the sponsors of 
this opus, concluded in a study several years ago that year-round schoolini; and the 
rotating four-quarter plan would not result in savings. The Department estimated an 
annual statewide savings of $3, 822, 400 on depreciation and hew buildings to be con- 
' struoted in the future, but it anticipated the following new expenditures which would 
more than offset the amount saved: 

1. An increased number of registrations, promotions, graduations, and examinations 
which would require more staff members and at least double the administrative 
costs of the large schools. - 

2. The reduction in pupil-teacher ratio would increase instructional costs. 

3. The decreased density of pupils transported on established bus routes would lead 
to increased p^r-pupil transportation costs. 

4. The installation of air conditioning would result in increased additional capital 
outlay and operating costs. 

In 1966, the Florida Educational Research and Development Council conducted a 
feasibility study of seven rescheduled school year plans for Polk County, Florida. 
The council concluded that (1) the rotating four-quarter plan would result in a 25.21 
per cent increase in net expenditures, (2) if implemented, the rotating trimester plan 
would result in an 8.9 per^cent increase in total net expenditures. 

The evidence is clear that year-round education increases the cost of schooling botv/con 
20 and 25 per cent. This forces me to raise the specter of whc>r(? is the money going to 
come from for year-round schools. There is a major taxpayers' rebellion extending 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, and school systems need to face up to ^ 
the reality that they simply are not going to get anv more money. According to a 
recent survey of the National Educational Association, schools in l-l states arc' facing 
a crisis similar to the one in Ohio which has chosen several times in the last two 
years to close schools rather than fund them, and 18 other states arc 'Tccling the 
effects of a severe financial pinch. " 

Money may well be the decisive factor which torpedoes the present interest in an 
extended year. 

From the arorcmcntioned studies it can be concluded that building costs would decrease 
about 1<) per cent over a long ])eriod of time due to a decrease in cMirollment. ft can 
bo Rirlhcr spooulatcd I.haL: 
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!• Staggered plans tend to increase ratlier than decrease expenditures. 

2. The only feasible all year plans developed for redueing costs involve acceleration 
of pupils to reduce enrollment. 

3, Financial savings do not occur. During the transition period, when a new pupil 
attendance flow pattern is taking over to eliminate one year of schooling, costs 
will be higher. These adjustment costs will be primarily for increased teacher 
salaries, retirement benefits, and matters of this kind. . 

Most of the proposed plans include the use of the trimester, the split trimester, the 
quadrimester, or a variation on the multimester. Many. of you will remember Florida^s 
experience with trimesters. The trimester was higlUy touted some six years ai^o when 
the Board of Regents, with loud pronouncements of a g7'eat innovation, adopted the 
trimester as a year-round program for the staters universities. Subsequently, schools 
like the Nova High School jumped on the band wagon and instituted a trimester program. 
I ntill remember an article in the Nations Schools in April of 10fi4 entitled, "Trimester 
Plan Makes Novo Novel.'' Any^vay, the whole notion of year-round schooling on the 
trimester plan was a disaster of considerable magnitude and after several years of 
confusion, the Board of Regents folded its tent like the Arabs and silently stole awa\' — 
that is, stole away from the trimester. Unfortunately, it is still cluttering up the rest 
of the educational scene v/ith other nonsense. 

The trimester in Florida^s schools and colleges v/as a failure of monumental propor- 
tions. Yet;- a group of educators advocating the year-round school in Nev/ York State 
is pushing for this desiccated approach to the year-round school. I refer you to a 
booklet entitled, ''Setting the Stage for Lengthened School Year Programs, " a special 
report designed for the governor of the State of New York. This booklet cxtolls the 
virtue of the trimester as a significant new trend in school organization. It is incon- 
ceivable that the researchers completely ignored the debacle created by the trimester 
in Florida. My only explanation is that the ability of educators to overlook and disregard 
research is a unique talent peculiar to the field of professional education. 

In considering year-round schooling, one must talce into consideration the attitTides of 
teachers, parents, arri students. Surveys of these groups indicate that they all may 
be in opposition. The big surprise is the resistance of teachers. II has generally been 
supposed that teachers would receive more money, but this is not the case. 

In recent survey of teachers towards year-round schools, the Lockport, Illinois 
Scliool System found that the majority of male teachers preferred the 180-day schedule. 
Of those polled, even the male teachers whose wives were employed favored the 180-day 
ovorking year. 

In George Gallup conducted a national poll to determine how parents felt about 

year^-roiind schooling. The Gallup Poll revealed that 7G per cent of the parents, were 
opposed to ti^e four-quarter school plan. Sixty-eight per cent of the parents opposed 
reducing the sih^imer vacation period to four weeks and only four per cent of the i^arenls 
preferred this cliangc in public educntion when given tlic choice of twelve other alterna- 
tives. 
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Tal^c the case of the family with several ehildrcn in sehool under llie fjuartcr plan. 
There is no assuvanee that all the children would be free during the same quarter. 
Furthermore, if the father's vaeation period is not flexible, the problem is morci 
eomplieated. In esseneo, there is no great support from parents for extending the 
sehool year. 

We are in an era where there is so mueh demoeraey in the schools that it is difficult 
to tell who is holding the umbrella. By this I am referring to the various student 
advisorj'' committees which have heen set up in many schools to advise on the curric- 
ulum and matters of instruction. WTiile it is all right for educators to discuss 
educational matters Avithout involving students away from home, it is imperative 
that we recognize that student opinion will have great weight v/lien you go back to 
the ranch and start the alt-year roundup. 

My own felling on year-round education is that each student today needs both a work 
experience and a service experience before leaving high schooU The schools have 
not been providing these experiences and up to now, the only way a student could 
obtain them is during the summer when they are free to obtain work experience on 
the job and service experience in hospitals, industry, social agencies, and businesses. 
The kind of educational opportunity available in these community institutions cannot 
and should not be duplicated in the sehool system. 

When one considers operating a twelve-month school, I wonder if the new student 
freedom has been talcen under consideration. There are hundreds of schools across . 
the country in which administrators are not able to control the students on the ten- 
month program. Heaven help them if they take on the additional combat which is 
inherent in a year-round operation. It might be well to talk to some principalis who 
are veterans of combat duty before going too far down this road. I say this with 
tongue-in-cheek, but thercrmay be more truth than fiction here. 

No one has ever addressed himself properly to the question of wliat happens to schooA 
sports if students are not in school in the right quart during certain sports seasons. 
Nor, do we have any assurance that the various state athletic associations which control 
athletics and arc composed of principals and coaches will allow deviation from their' 
rules which polarize athletics. . 

In conclusion, I am deeply troubled by the year-round school business for reasons 
that can best be explained by an analogy. As a small boy I was dosed with castor oil 
for all matters of internal malfimctions. The taste was awful, but worse still was the 
knowledge that if one spoolful didn't do the job, I would have to suffer through swallow- 
ing another one. What I am implying is, that we, as adults should not capriciously 
conclude that children are benefited fi^om larger doses of educational castor oil simply 
because a small dose has not been effective. In short, wo should not assume that longer 
school years will necessarily cure our current educational malady. 



Wliat wc really need to do as educators is to ask ourselves the fundamcmtal qucjstion: 
•»T^o wc need to overhaul the school system and what is the l)cst way to do it?'* 



QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWEr{!t:D 



One of the best sources of inforiiiation about the yeax'-round sehool is a publication by the 
the Pennsylvania Department of Education titled, The Year-Round School. This publi- 
cation is superb in its honesty in discussing both sides of the question. Most of the 
articles in journals are written by proponents and are all favorable. But with the 
Pennsylvania document there is a difference. The Pennsylvania publication cites, 
among other things, the ten most often asked questions about year-round activity. 

1. Wliy did pre\ious year-round programs fail? 

2. Why docs the length of the school year need changing? To (a) make the school 
more efficient, or (b) to effect economies. 

3. Wliat will the curriculum and ^^:r-.,;'rain of instruction be for the year-around 
school? ' 

4i. Wliere will the school district. obtain ftmds to cover initial costs of the year- 
around school? . ^ 

5. Wliat should school districts do with the additional time provided by a year- 
around program? 

6. Will teachers, parents, and students want a year-ardund school? 

7. How much will teachers be paid? 

8. Will student abccleration be involved and, if so, how will acceleration be 
programmed 7 

9. What curriculum adjustments will be necessary for teachers if chronological 
age acceleration leads to the entrance into secondary schools of entire classes 
that are a year or so younger? 

10. What adjustments will secondary'' school teachers have to molce if the elementary 
school keeps its cliildren for a fiill seven years but, in so doing, has them com- 
plete the equivalent of the seventh grade curriculum before sending tlicm to 
jimior high school? ^ 

CONCLUSION ' 

Just as the year-round school is an idea whose time has passed, there is a new movement 
burgeoning which appears to be an idea whose time has come. 

This is the movement in industry for a four-day week in order that people can have 
three days e.nch week for leisure activities. Many people interpret this movement as a 
further degeneration in the work ethic. You know, the early settlers to the countrj' 
thought woric was good and everybody should have it, and tlic more of it a person had 
the better off he was. So, they worked from dawn until dark. This ethic was epito- 
mized in the great hymn of yesterday, *Work for the Night is Coming. The work 
ethic, as a great American value, has been battered to tlic point where it is higlily 
vulnerable, I am speaking of the decline of the work week from GO hours at the turn 
of the century to 40 hours by, 1940 and the fact that most of the labor stril^cs of the 
last year have included demands for a 25 hour week. 
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So, I feci instead of pushing for an extended year, I would opt for a four day school 
week for students . and allow teachers one day for planning and developing the learning 
program. One of the reasons that classes are so dull and ehildren learn so little is 
that overly-burdened teachers do not have time for planning, consulting and working 
to develop interesting and exciting learning activities. 

In other words, instead of extending the time in school or even rearranging it, the 
big need is for Isss time, better planning and more quality in the things that arc 
taught and learned. The only justification for extending the school/year is to further 
effect the "keep the kids busy syndrome. " 



INTERNAL PROBLEMS 
ASSOCIATED WITH A 

YEAR-ROUND EDUCATION ' 

Dr. Jarvis Barnes 

The internal problems which are discussed in this analysis of a year-round 
school program are not necessarily unique to a year-round program. No attempt 
will be made to separate those problems which are unique to the operation as com- 
pared to those which apply mainly to a nine-month operation. Further, the iden- 
tified problems have become evident over a three-year period while operating a 
twelve-month, four-quarter program in the high schools of the Atlanta Public 
Schools. 

Operating procedures of a school program need to be specified in order that the 
discussion might be meaningful. In Atlanta, the pupils may attend any three of 
the four quarters, all of the four quarters, or the equivalence of three quarters 
by attending portions of each of the four quarters. The selection of quarters to 
attend is voluntarj^ after the pupil has consecutively attended four quarters. 
Further, each quarter is an entity; however, emphasis is given to providing ed- 
ucational exi:)eriences during the fourth quarter which might not be easily sched- 
uled or conducted during the usual school year because of external factors, such 
as climatic* conditions, family restrictions, and conflicts with traditional school 
operations and coi^imunity life. 

The present discussion focuses on problems to which attention should be given 
in order to optimize the operations of a school program which has inbuilt tlexi- 
bility. Whether or not these problems are solved will not necessarily result in 
the failure or the program. In fact, the delineation between failure and success 
is difficult to make. Failure and success are like night and day. They are 
different, but where one ends and the other begins is difficult to determine. There- 
fore, while one gives consideration to these identified problems, he should real- 
ize that they are components or subsets of a larger system of relationships. Also, 
one should realize that this is not an exhaustive list of problems; but extensive 
enough to call attention to critical areas of operating a school pi'ogram. 

The problems identified are grouped according to the rationale for operating a 
year-round program and according to functional areas such as administrative 
service?, instructional services, pei'sonnel services, and supportive services. 
Some of the pi^oblems can be properly classified under more than one heading; but 
they are recorded under the one with which the problem is most probably associated. 
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!• Az'e the school personnel, including members of the board of education and 
administrative staff, tnilj' committed to maldng; the operation a success? 
Do they really believe in the new organization or do they view it as a gimmick 
which results in more work for them without commensurate benefits? 

2. Do the community and school personnel understand the rationale for having 
a year-round program? Are the bases realistic or is the implenicntution 
just a change? 

3. Arc there clear statements of objectives, operating procedures, and variables 
for determining significant deviations from the objectives and for determining 
promising practices? 

4. Have the relationshipc? and degree of continuity of the quarters witli each otiicr 
and with the operation over 12 months been detcrhiined? Is the program j- car- 
round, quarter-long, or several quarters in duration? Are the program and 
activities of the fourth quarter different from those of the other quai'tcrs? 
Have the relationships of the program with the scries of activities been clearly 
developed ? 

..-^ 

5. How will implementation of the program be phased: by all divisions at once 
(elementary and high) or by single divisions (high only)? Wliat are the re- 
lationship and effects of the year-round program on the adult and special 
education divisions? 

6« What are the opinions of the teachers and pupils concerning the fourth quarter? 
Do they view it as being easier than the other quarters and that it really is not 
another quarter with ^'regular school work"? 

?• Will regulations affecting pupils be the same during the fourth quarter as during 
the other quarters? For example, if the pupils arc permitted to have open 
campus in attendance during tlie fourth quarter, wliy should they not be permitted 
to have open campus during the other quarters? 

Administrative Services 

Coordination and rmplcmcntation 

!• Wliat is the organizational structure for coordinating and implementing the new 
pi'ogram? What group is specifically charged with the responsibility oC expediting 
the additional amount of work relating to processing pupil records and curric- 
ulum and course requirements? Docs the mechanism exist to give attention to 
these ope x\ations — two, three, or four times each year? 

2, Who docs the "trouble shooting"? 
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:i. VVlio moetjci periodically with tlic principals in order for tlu>ni to present tlic 
ideas and proljlenis and to receive assistance and exeliange of inforniation 
eoneerninK new developments? 

4, Wlio obtains feedbaek data in order to faeilitate deeision making? 

5, Who serves as I* .ison v/ith supportive serviees, sueh as data processing and 
instructional services? 

6, How are existinp: administrative personnel freed from many of the everyday 
problem -solving aeiti^.ities in order to devote the required, additional time 
to implementation of the new program? In other words, who looks after the 
store while the keeper is away attending a meeting concerning the new program? 

7, Who develops the PERT and timetable? 

8, Who does the research and evaluation? 

Purchasing 

Has the ordering of instructional supplies and materials been revised to accomodate 
the new time limits and demands? 

Food Ser\dces 

Will the food services program, during the fourth quarter, be reimbursed by the 
State/Federal government on the same basis as it is during the remoining portion 
of the year? 

Instructional Services 

Size of Schools and Classes 
!• Wliat should the optimal (or minimum) school enrollment be during the fourth 
quarter in order for the program to be economically feasible and educationally 
efficient to offer the desired courses? 

2. Will a larger number of pupils who are repeating a course be placed in a class 
with those who are taking the course for the first time? In other words, will a 
sufficient number of pupils be eni-olled during the fourth quarter to justify appro- 
priate course offerings so that the instructional process will not be unduly ham- 
pered? 

Staffing 

!• Can a suflicient number of teachers be recruited to accbmmodnle the instructional 
requirements of the fourth quarter? Some of the hampering factors :ire home 
responsibilities of teachers, vacations, travel, study, and other work experience. 

What constitutes an instructional preparation? Arc three quarter courses in 
English, for example, considered as three or as one preparatioa? Should teachers 
change preparations each cjuarter? Hpw many preparations should they have? 
Will the smaller enrollments during the fourth quarter result in teachers having 
smaller classes and haWivg three, four, or even five preparations ? 
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3. Should pupils and teachers ehahgc schedules each quarter? If so, docs the 
freqiicney of ehanf>c hamper pupil-tcaeher relationships and their bcconiing 
acquainted with teach other and their working together over a Ioniser period 
of time in order to overcome some identified deficiency? 

4. How can the utilization of staff be optimized over .12 months when the course 
selections of pupils vary in tjTDs and quantity? Also, how can the demands of 
the first quarter be met wiithout overloading the faculty and, at the same time, 
not having a surplus number of teachers during the third or fourth quarter 
because of a decrease in the number of pupils? This decrease might be caused 
by pupils' dropping out of school during the year, by pupils' graduating early, 
and by pupils' not electing certain disciplines during some of the quarters. 

Scheduling 

1. How can sufficient lead (planning) time for scneduling activities be maintained 
for each quarter? How can scheduling activities be designed so that principals 
and others will not be devoting an undue amotmt of time to them? 

2. Wli}^ should the school day be the same for each quarter, in terms of length of 
day and the beginning and closing hours? 

3« How can the munbcr of pupils who will actually attend each quarter be rather 
. accurately determined? This information is necessaiy in order to staff and 
prepax'e necessary course offerings, 

4. What are the criteria for determining the frequency of offering courses? 

5. Should alternate courses be offered during the fourth quarter in order to minimize 
the number of pupils needing to take tlie second course in a rather sequential 
discipline during the first quarter? 

6. What are the guidelines for determining course offerings in disciplines which 
have a rather high degree of sequential development; for example, in disoi^ 
plines such as foreign languages and mathematics? 

Textbooks 

1. Why should teachers collect textbooks four times during the j^car? 

2. How can the need for additional textbooks be lessened? For example, if two 
courses use portions of the same textbook, should tlie courses be sclicdulcd 
concurrently or seqi\cntially ? 

3. To some degree, the composition of faculties during the fourth quarter is not 
the same as during the other three quarters. '4icgular-tcrni teachers" complain 
that ''fourtli quarter teachers" do not take proper care of the textbooks. Many 
books arc lost or mutilated during the fourth quartcra 
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Curriculum 

Has the credit problem been solved? Do pupils and parents understand the shift 
from such as semester hours and unit credit to quarter hours? How many course 
. units are required for graduation? Do all courses carry the same credit? 

Instruction 

1. Since pupils change courses frequently, each quarter in most instances, what 
should be done to prevent gaps in educational experiences? For example, should 
teachers follow the curricular guides more closely when teaching a quarter course 
than when teaching a semester or a year-long course? 

2. Wliat steps should be taken to minimize teachers covering topics and using materials 
which pupils have already had or will have in another course? 

3. What can be done io/^^at teachci-s to individualize instruction? Flexibility and accom- 
modation of pupil needs are stressed more in the year-round setting tlian in the 
former school settuig. 

Personnel 

1. How has the rate of pay or salaries been changed in order to compensate appro- 
priately school personnel for a longer period of serxice? 

\ ^5 

2. How have the fringe benefits been adjusted: benefits such as pension, annual leave, 
and sick leave ? 

3. How can a teacher get a vacation if she teaches all four quarters? Should a teacher 
be perniitted to teach all four quarters? Can arrangements be made for her to have 
a couple of weeks of time off during the first three quarters? 

4. What arrangements can be made to provide for overlapping which exists between 
post-planning activities at the end of the third quarter and implementation of the 
fourth quarter? 

5. Do the teachers view the fourth quarter as a means to make extra money with 
shorter hours and most probably ^vith a lighter teaching load? 

Supportive Services 

Dissemination of Information 

1. How can school personnel and the general public be sufficiently informed so that 
they can become committed to making the operation of the year-round program a 
success? 

2. How can sufficient information be disseminated, particularly to parents and pupils, 
so that they wiU understand the changes in course offerings and course selection? 

3« How can tradition be overcome? 
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Data Processing Services 

1, Should there be a break between quarters in order to expedite last minute sched- 
uling changes? 

2, Has additional clerical assistance been provided (at system- and at local-school 
levels) in order to accommodate the additional paperwork in such as scheduling 
and preparing cumulative and permanent records ? 



Other Agencies 

How can the local school system cope with institutional changes in an environment 
which has laws, rules, and regulations designed for the traditional school operation? 
For example, attention needs to be given to state financial aid for the fourth quarter 
and to existiiig laws governing the length of the school year. 

Facilities 

1. Are the school buildings air conditioned in order to provide a relative degree of 
comfort during the fourth quarter? 

2. Do the existing scliool plants have sufficient instructional spaces in order to accom- 
modate the additional courses which will be offered? Recognition must be given to 
the fact'that many of the additional classes will most probabl}'' bo smaller than those 
previously scheduled. 

In generali the foregoing problems are not Insurmountable, Probably the most impor-- 
tant ingredient in overcoming these problems or in solving them appropriately is for 
the personnel in the school system and members of the community at large to become 
committed to accomplishing the objectives and to operating a successful progran\. 
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OVERHAUL 
YEAR-ROUND 

CURRICULUM \ ■ 

Ruth Duncan 

Why will year- round education fail? Beeause it is being offered as a solution when 
we havenH even agreed on what the problem is. 

George Jensen, referring to eurrieulum in his artiele, "Does Year-Round Edueation 
Make Sense/* published in the Deeember 1970, issue of Cotnpaet, states: "There 
is ample evidenee that this basie aaid all important segm.ent of our educational en- 
deavor needs overhn vMng. " There are many in our society who would agree. Certainly 
not the least amo-"; th(v.!i aiie the students themselves. Overt protest and rebellion, 
though perhaps th.; most obvious, arc not the only ways impatience is demonstrated. 
I recently surveyed dropouts from three' high schools who had enrolled'in adult school. 
I probed for economic factors. 'Ivluybe the student just had to go to work to support 
himself or help his family: or perhaps he just wanted to buy himself a car or some 
clothes. Anyway, economics was not cited as a factor to any significant degree. Wliat 
was significant was the sense of dissatisfaction and frustration \vith their former high 
schools and an impatience "to get on with it." 

In answer to the cjuestion: "Wliat needs were not met by your former school?'* one- 
half of the respondents answered, in ways similar to the following: 

"It's pointless to waste years doing what can be done in months." 

"They didn^t take up enough time when we needed it." 

"The subjects I was interested in were not offered. Also, I v^s not allowed to make 
use of my better judgment." 

One simply said, "All kinds." ^^"^N. 

Other statements were in language I cannot irepeat anlrvvhere.r 

Meanwhile, back at thu hii^h school, my English defpartment c?x 23 teachers was engaged 
in an evolutionary .stage in their chgnge- proo eg^ They had coped with the trauma of 
unsuccessfully presenting the t^ditional America'i and British literature. surveys to 
heterogeneous groups of students by rushing through Ha^vthornc in the eleventh grade 
and Chaucer in the twelth du/ing the first semester. I proceivod this as a moratorium 
to buy time rather than a lafet stand for cherished tradition. (After all, half of the 
students could not read the/material adequately.) The handwriting on the wall said 
clearly that they, as teachers, were not able to make these things relevant. As an 
alternative, they prepared to offer 21 elcctives in English for students in grades 10 
through 12. 

O ' *^ 
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What happened? I was deluged with requests for conferences by "aeademieally elite" 
students* Their protest? ''There is nothing offered to prepare me for college, " 



This happened in one sehool, but it is not unique. Silberman, in his book Crisis in 
the Classroo?^! , reported that '^some 348 high sehools in 38 states and the District 
of Columbia experienced some kind of serious disinaption as a result of student protests. 
The disruptions occurred in every kind of sehool, in every kind of eommvmity, in every 
part of the country, 

r . 

There are other observable, more alaniiing negative behaviors for which it might be 
unfair to hold our education system responsible. Nevertheless, there is little that is 
consistent and promising that schools can point to as having helped to prevent or to 
alleviate these behaviors. 

My point is that protests come from students from diverse sources and for diverse 
stated^ reasons. But they are all saying, "My needs are not being met.'* 

Protests also come from parentSo Let me tell you about this one as an example. On 
my faculty there is a highly creative, articulate humanities teacher. She is leading a 
science and English teacher in a teain approach with 120 twelth graders this year in 
an interdisciplinary consideration of MAN. The yearns program deals with four ques-- 
tions: 

1. Wliat docs it mean to be luunan? as \aewed by the scientist, the humanist, the 
writer, and the individual student. 

2. Why are humans on this earth? as viewed by religion and science in w:orld lit- 
erature, and by stxidents themselves. 

3. Wliat is lebcrty? What is justice? as viewed by science, morality, and ethics; 
political philosophy; world literature; and individual students* 

4. Wliat is the good life? In light of problems of population, eugenics and food; 
world-wide Utopian literature; and individual stxident opinion, 

Acti/ities and experiences are widely varied. Spisakers from the community, the 
university, and the specialists on the faculty within the school have been used as re- 
sources as appropriate. Readings have been both extensive and intensive, drav^ing on 
sources from the ancients to the most contemporary* 

At the first meeting with parents after the first nine weeks of school, one mother said, 

don't like what you're teaching my child, vq^en I went to school, we had American 
literature in the eleventh grade and British literature in the lAvelth and I just loved it* 
I really think students arc missing something when you water things down tliis way. 
They*rc just not being prepared for college. 

r • fib.' , 



That was the least of the protests, A minister parent got up and read a five niinute 
tirade eiting passages from books whieh dealt with some of the eurrcnt alienation 
problems of youth and then asked if there were a lawyer in Ihe group. • There was. 
He ehose to respond and waxed eloquentl}'' in the program's and in the teaehers' favors. 

Parents are protesting and ean be a very formidable bloek to ereativeness in eur- 
rieulum ehange. Further, although sehool people may not lose jobs over it, finaneial 
support may not be fortheoming v/hen opportunities are provided at the poles. Wliat^s 
more, the baeklash is translated to state legislatures, the Congress of the United States, 
and the President himself. • 

Then there are guidelines from USOE, boards of education, eounty offiees, and state 
legislatures whieh lock us in with mandates like; 

1. School will be open only between the hours of 8:00 a.m. and 4:00 p.m. 

2. You will teach these courses and within these grade limitations. 

3. Teachers see little value in most assistant principals for curriculum. Theykl 
rather have a raise instead. Consequently, we hereby eliminate the position of 
A.P.C. •> 

There is evidence of a need for overhauling the curriculum. That may be a solution. 
But what's the problem? If we examine the evidence relative to tlie protests cited in 
this paper, one inference is clear: I submit that the problem is that there are no 
clear agreements concerning the goals of public education in our society. Not only 
is there a gap between what many parents and students perceive as the purposes, and 
what many teachers perceive as the purposes, but there is a gap from teacher to 
teacher and from departnjent to department within any one school. I asked him, ^^What's 
the pui^DOse for talcing Algebra anywa}'?'' ^^Wliy, to get ready for Calculus,^' he replied. 

Serving on a visiting Committee for the Southern Association for Colleges and Schools, 
I studied the following statement that had been prepared by the faculty. 

The purpose of a school is to promote the development of the individual for 
personal, social, and economic living as a participating member of a demo- 
cratic society. 

This general purpose includes the following: 

Understanding and an appreciation of the social heritage and an acceptance or 
responsibility for evaluating and contribjting to it. 

Formulation by the individual of moral and ethical values which will serve as 
guides to desirable conduct in personal, family, and community li\ing. 
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Maturation of intellectual abilities and processes, including self-dircctibn, 
critical thinking, and problem solving. 
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Development of an appreciation of aesthetic values. 

Growth in creative ability aiid in the use of media of communication such as 
speech, reading, writing and mathematics. 

Development of economic^and vocational competency. 

In conclusion, the school must function mutually with the home and the com- 
munity to_thc__c^c^hf^^ the average students, 
V and the students of limited capabilities receive encouragement for the cultivation 
of the heart, the mind, and the v/ill for personal achiovcmont and for worthy 
citizenship. 

No matter what the statement of purposes, operationally, academically talented 
students were well served in that school academically. However,' even tliey, in my 
opinion, were being cheated of participation in genuine community, essential to self- 
fulfillment in our pluralistic society, 
-> 

Operationally, at'lcast 75 per cent of their population has been categorized and seg- 
ragated into classrooms with the least experienced teachers. My point is that tha 
operational curriculum in that school was in direct conflict with the philosophical 
implications in their goal statements. I doubt that this is an exceptional situation. 

I doubt that that school is unique in that respect. Indeed, the literature on year- 
round education in discussing qurriculum implications frequently presents a.s ad- 
vantages tlie acceleration of the academically talented and more time for the average 
and slow to complete requirements. Students who fail can still get through on time, 
as if there is something magic about twelve years. 

If academic performance, accelerated or not, is to be the major aim for operation 
year-round, then deliver me from it as an educator, a taxpayer, and a grandmother. 
More of what we have is just not good enough for the youth of America. Any attempt 
to continue in the same vein — year-round or not--is sure to fail. 

Now let^s take off our blinders and free ourselves from tunnel vision. Let's free our- 
selves from our fear of change and grid ourselves for what Tofflcr calls ''future shock* 
and think about year-round education — for what? Because until wc can agree among 
ambiguity' and ccnfusion to parents^ students, legislators. Congressmen, and the 
President of the United States, who opened his Education message of March 3, 1970, 
v/ith: '^American Education is in urgent need of reform. " 

Let's overhaul the curriculum, Dr. Jensen, and let's start with "for what?" — "to 
what ends?" ^ 
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In scheduling for the second semester, a student came to me in tears. *'Mr. Nelson 
won't let mc register for independent 3tudj\'* ''What do you want to study?'' I asked. 
''I don't Icnow, but I'm a good student and Vm tired of wasting time in the classroom 
with all those dumb kids.'* 

I gave her a form to prepare an independent study proposal and assured her that if 
she developed something that seemed worthy of pursuit, she could embark on an 
independent study. 

At the same time, ho^vever, I explained that there really isn't .My agreement con- 
cerning the purpose of public schools in America. My philoPv:n;r;hy will not acknow- 
ledge that preparaiion for college can be the major aim. Wc Cfave to live in this 
world with all kinds of people and each has some uniqueness v«i75ch warrants the, ad- 
miration of others if we but look for it. Her response was thuxt she had never thought 
of that. 

The young lady who was requesting the independent study ccrtaBnly has not the know- 
ledge, the skills, or the sensitiveness to others necessary to being a successful 
"participant in genuine community. " Nor did the 23 eleventh graders who petitioned 
for a course in Great Books. They gave as their reason preparation for college and 
scholarship. exan;iinations. I honored their petition but regretted their tunnel vision. 
I wanted them to say, "We want to be helped to discover the permanent relevance of 
great ideas in facilitating and enhancing my participation in ^'genuine community. " 

'/ ■ 

Now, I maintain that if v/e are not accomplishing this — ^preparing our youth for par- 
ticipation in genuine community — we cannot justify our continued existence because 
that's what America is all about. 

Wliat are ways and means to be emploj^ed to give our youth the laiowlcdgc, skills, 
and attitudes necessary to insure achievement of the kind of world Samuel Proctor 
implies in his "feeling of genuine community" or what the Shanes term the "chiliastic 
era" and what our young people sing about in "The -Age of Aquarius"? Will year-round 
education help us answer these questions with anymore respons/iveness and flexibility 
than a nine or ten month school year has in the past? 

The potential for pr6\iding more extensive opportunities for perirenal growth in 
human relations; group processes for decision making; and dc velopmcnt of individual 
aesthetic, intellectual and vocational talent as essential to sclif-actualization demands 
that we chancp it. But in the chancing wc must prepare to copv.v with the uneasiness of 
universities, accrediting agencies, teachers, parents, and stc^i^nts. . 

Every resource in the community, human and other wise, must be mobilized for tlic 
endeavor. Accordingly, the assumption that a genuinely certified teacher is the only 
one qualified to provide educational experiences for youngsters has to be examined. 
The concept that education can be acquired while students ai'C (,Y>ntaincd within four 
walls, five days a week, seven and a half hours per da}' dividers jnto fifty minute blocks 
has to go. The ai-bitary segmentation' by age or grade level ha^^^ to go. 



The tradition that studies in the four acaclennic areas of English, social studies, 
math, and science are more productive in achieving a sense of "genuine community-'* 
than physical education, art, music, dance, and drama as well as vocational- 
technical education has to go. 

Time must be bought for teachers, students, parents, and community leaders to 
plan together to determine the nature and scope of the educational program to be 
provided. Funding agencies, local, state and national must stand by, ready to 
support without bias whatever the school and community design for themselves. 

Many educators ajid j^outh are saying that the major problem among mankind today 
is the failure to acknowledge that we are our brothers' keeper, not his killer. All 
have a riglit to survive if any survive* Getting a post-high school degree or learning 
how to make money are not enough to survive. 

Other people are saying the opposite, particularly parents who perceive education 
as a way of escaping the world of work. want my children to have an education 
so they wonH have to work as hard as I did*' is still a major rationale. No one is 
more aware of the fallacy in this rationale than the people who have become ''educated. 
Nevertheless, there are many people who feel this way and it is a potent force in 
resisting change ' 
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FINANCIAL 

IMPLICATIONS 

OF YEAR-ROUND SCHOOL 



Dr. R. L. Johns 
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A number of boards of education are be^nning to develop plans to provide more 
extensive educational programs during the summer months. For many years, a 
number of educational, business and professional leaders have questioned the 
rationale behind the common practice of using school personnel and the school 
plant for only nine months of the year. Wliy, it lias been asked over and over, 
do we continue to operate schools for only nine months? Apparently it is because 
at one. time the labor of children was needed on the farm, but now less than G 
percent of our work force is engaged in farming! At the present time the average 
length of school term in 51 representative countries of the world is 210 days. 
Since it is quite possible that the school year will be extended substantially 
during the next decade, it is appropriate that we examine the extent of the 
additional financial requirements for this possible extension of the nchool year. 

Extended school year plans have been under consideration since the beginning of 
the 20th centurj\-^ Hundreds of articles and monographs and a number of books and 
dissertations have been written on this subject. Many of these plans are very 
similar in nature 'arid the differences have no significance for financing. There- 
fore, v/e will examine only a sufficient number of these plans to indicate the types of 
extended school j^ear plans that ^vill increase or dccreace school costs. 

There are many tj^Des of extended school year plans and P,any of these plans vary 
in purpose. Following is a list of some of these purposes: 

h To save money b/*reducing the amount of school plant facilities needed. 

2. To save money by accelerating the progress of pupils and thereby reducing 
enrollment. ^ 

3. To save money by reducing the number of pupils who are required to 

repeat a grade thereby reducing enrollment. 

4. To make better utilization of costly school plant facilities which at the 
present time are largely unused during three months of the year. 

5. To malce better utilization of the time of pupils during the sumlner 
months. 

6. To provide enriched learning opportunities for pupils. 

7# To give stiidents who fail during the regular year the opportunity to make 
up during the summer months the work in which they are behind. 

8.- To give teachers employment for a full calendar year. 

9. To increase the amiual income of teachers. 

10, To assist in meeting the teacher shortage by reducing the total number of 
teachers needed. 

11. To meet a temporary building shortage. 
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Some extended school year plans dovelo])ed primarily to aoeomplish certain of 
these purposes will result in increased school costs, while other plans miglit cithor 
decrease school costs or hold them constant. From the standpoint of financial 
policy, an extended school year plan tliat increases school costs is sound if it 
increases the cfuantity and/or the quality of educational opportimitj^ proportionately' or 
more than proportionately and it is unsound if it cither docs not increase or it 
decreases the quantity and/or quality of educational opportunity provided. Con- 
versely, adoption of an extended school 3^ear plan that decreases school costs is 
sound fiscal policy if it cither . does not decrease or it increases the quantity and/or 
quality of educational opportTmitj^ provided and it is unsound if it decreases 
the cjuantity and/or quality of educational oppoii:imity proportionately or more 
than proportionately. 

In projecting educational costs for the fut^ire, it is assumed that most boards of 
education will adopt extended sciiool year plans that are sound both educationally 
and fiscally. It is likely tliat some such plans will increase school costs and that 
other plans will not increase school costs. 

Various proposals have been made for extending the school program over most 
of the calendar year. How much would it increase school costs to operate schools 
substantially year-round? The costs of alternative plans will vary considerably. 
Unfortunately; very few slxidies are available which utilize operations research 
methods in analyzing the cost of altcrnati\3 methods. However, a study was 
made in 1900 by the Florida Kducational Research and Development Council jn 
which operations research methods were used to analy'ze the relative costs 
of seven different tjT^es of extended school yemi and all year plans of school 
operation. 

The study was conducted in a school system with an enrollment of approximately 
50, 000 pupils. These pupijs were taught by 1,763 teachers. The pupils were 
housed in 59 clcnientary centers ranging from 115 to 1,112 in enrollment and in 
29 junior and senior high school centers ranging from approximately 100 to 
1^900 in enrollment. Polk county is a county unit school systcin scr\ang a 
population ^v•]Hcll is located largely in small towns and cities, the largest of which 
had a total population of opproximatcly 30,000^ Therefore, Polk County repre- 
sents a cross section of urban and rural territory, and estimates of the additional 
costs of year-round schools and extended school terms for Polk County should be 
fairly representative for the nation except, perhaps, for large city school 
systems. 

The Board of Education of Polk County requested tliC research staff to esti- 
mate the additional costs which would be involved in operating the various 
types of plans for year-round schools and extended school terms that had been 
experimented with or had been suggested. The Board nh;o requested that in 
estimating the additional costs, the stoff assume that the Cfuality and quantity 
of t]\o educational program provided under each plan be at least equivalent to 
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that provided under the school sj^steni's present program. This was difficult to 
do for some plans. However, the research staff assumed that, insofar as 
quantity was concerned, a student should be entitled to as many days and hours 
of school time in grades one through t^velve as was pronded under the present 
plan. Under the present plan of operations, scliools arc operated for 180 days 
and a student receives 2,1G0 days of soliooling if lie progresses normally from 
grade 1 through grade 12. 

In order to liold ciuality constant, the staff assumed that each stxidcnt in high 
school sliould have the opportimity to take at least as many tyjics of courses under 
the different plans under consideration as he would under the present plan, and that 
the same level of supporting instructional services v/ould be available. In 
making the analysis of the elementary schools, it was assumed that cjuality would 
be held constant if no teacher wei^e required to teach more grades in the same 
classroom that slic was teaching under the present plan. That is, if a school 
under the present plan of operation is so organized as to ha\'e one teacher per 
grade, the costs of the proposed new tyi^ed of plans wei-e computed on the basis 
of providing a teacher per grade in that school and the same types of supporting 
instructional services as are nov/ provided. 

At the. time of the study, schools were operated for 180 days in Polk County, 
but teachers were paid for ten months, which provided for an additional 
eixteen days oi preschool and postschooi planning. The additional costs for 
each plan considez'ed were computed first in dollars and then in tci^ms of per- 
centage of increase for each plan. School systems paj4ng teachers for less than 
ten months would have a slightly different percentage increase for the diffei^ent 
types of plans. However, the percentage differential among the different types of 
plans should remain approximately the same. 

PLAN L The Pi^esent Program .. 

«^ 

The present program in Polk County provides for only a limited summer term 
beyond the regular 180 day term. State appropriations provide only for pay- 
ing the salaries of approximately 12 per cent of the teachers for the extended school 
term. Summer sessions are operated for approximately six \yeeks in a number 
of communities. Atiendance in the summer session is voluntary. Stxidcnts may 
take enrichment courses in science, art, music, drama and physical education ' 
for the purpose of bi'oadening their background. No fees are charged for these 
courses. A limited number of academic subjects are offered. These courses, 
as well as make-up courses, are offei'od on a taiition basis. All estimiates of 
costs for the different exi;cnded year plans are based upon the increased costs 
they would cntial in comparison with the present program. 

PLAN II. The Present Program Plus a Summer Program Operated Without Cost 
to Parents — Voluntary Attendance. 



This program is the same as Plan I witli a regular school year of 180 days and IG 
planning days for the faculty. The difference is that tlic summer program woiild 



be operated for 30 clays with the entire eost being paid for by the Seliool 
Board. The summer profjram would be available to all pupils for the 
following purposes: 

1. To make up a subjeet or subjeets that had been failed durini;' tlie 

aeademie year. 

2. To take a new suljjcet or subjeets for the puiposc of graduating earlier. 

3. To take eourses for enrichment purposes sueh as art, seieuee, math, 

musie, drama, and the like. 

There will be some immediate inerease in ihe cost under this plan; but over a 
period of years, the inereasc-id cost will be offset, at least in part, by savings 
in the cost of reteaching .sl.vdents wlio had not been promoted. 

It is extremely difficult to make an accurate estimate of the inei'cased costs 
of this plan. If 50 per cent of the f:otal studeuL body v/ere to attend tins six- 
weeks extended summer school program and 50 per cent of the teaching staff were 
to be employed, it is estimated that costs would be increased by approximately 
6 per cent. Hov/ever, this plan would provide some inerease in qualitj^ because 
of the extended opporixmitlos for enrichment. 

PLAN ni. The Present Pro s ^'ram Phis a Summer Pro 2: ram Operated Without Cost 
to Parents but With Compulsory Attendance for Students Who Are Not Promoted and 
Voluntary Attendance for Others . 

Plan ni is different from Plan E in only one respect. The Boai'd of Public Instii^ie- 
tion woiald require all students who failed to earn promotion during the regxilar school 
year to attend the summer session. It is estimated that the additional eost of 
this plan would be approximately the same as Plan IT.' 

PLAN IV. A Staggered Four-C-juarter System Rectuirlng One- Fourth of the Ripils 
to be on Vac : dion Each Quarter . 

The calendar year would bo divided into four qp.artcrs of 12 weeks each. Sb/idcnts 
wouhl be expected to attend scliooI three qurrters during each calendar year. 
This means that the scliool authorities would have to assign the students so that 
25 per cent of the students would be on vueation during each quarter and 75 per- 
cent would be in school. This plan has Ijcen promoted by various business groups 
(especially the Chamber of Commerce) from time to time. 

Tin* :id\ot.':ilrs of this [^h\\\ have ai'^iied, without malting a eost iinalysis, that this 
phni wouhl s:ivr numo\'. As a matter of fael, this is the mos{ expensive phin 
Ihnt li:is ytM hern proposed, nssunung thai the quality and quantity of the eckica- 
lion program are not lowered. 

The four-quarter plan, with one fourth of the pupils on vacation at all ti3i"ies and' 
three fourths in school, actually requires that each .school be divided into 
four scliools. 

I ■ '. < 



It is estimated that Plan IV probably would increase school costs by more than 
25 per cent witliout increasing scliool quality. As a matter of fact, school cjuality 
might even J)o damasked under this plan. Furthermoi^e, wherever this plan has 
been tried, parents have objected strenuously, 

PLAN V, Four Qunrters of Continuous Study. Makes Possible Gradua(;ion f?"om 
Elementary School One Year Earlier and Graduation from Secondary Scliool Dnc Year 
Earlier, 

Under this plan the school year would be divided into four quarters of II weeks 
each and all students would be required to attend all four quarters. Students would 
be in school for 44 weeks each year with a two-week Christmas vacation and a 
slx-^veek summer vacation. 

Such a plan could reduce the number of calendar years required to complete the 
public school program from 12 to 10. This would result in students entering college 
or the labor maiicct tv/o years earlier than they do at present. However, to off- 
sec this early graduation, it would be possible to change the ages of entcni ng 
school from six to seven, in which case the students would graduate from 
secondary school only one year youjiger than at present. 

No plan^^pf 5'eai;- round school operation examined by the research staff was found to 
reduce school* costs unless tlie plan opci'ated to reduce school enrollment. It 
was found that school enrollment theoretically could be reduced 16 2/3 per cent 
under Plan V but the school would operate longer. However, it is possible that the 
quality of the school program miglit be damaged by accelerating students as much 
as two years. 

This plan would require an immediate annual increa£:e in expenditure of 
approximately 14.7 per cent. However, this percentage yould decline to less 
than half that amount cifter five years and after ten. years there should be a 
reduction of approximately 4.23 per cent in net expenditures. 

PLAN VI. The Trimester Plan — Two-Thirds of the Students in School and 
One-Third on Vacation Each Trimester . 

This plan calls for the school year to be divided into three trimesters of 75 days 
each. All students would attend schools for two trimesters each year and be on 
vacation for one trimester. To compensate for the shortened number of days, 
the school day would have to be 7 1/2 hours in length. It is possible that this 
plun might lower school quality. Insofar as the researchers could determine, 
no school system in the United States has as yet attempted to operate under 
this plan. 

This plan would also be more expensive than the present plan. It is estimated 
that Plan VI would increase school costs about 9 per cent and at the same time 
probably reduce the quality of the edueational program. 
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PLAN Three Trimesters of Conlinuoas Study Prondinj; for Students 

to Graduate- One Year Early in Elementary School and One Year Early in 
Secondary School, 

Under this plan, the sehool year would be divided into three trimesters of 

15 weeks or 75 days each. This plan would keep the pupils in school for a total 

of 45 weeks each year with a two-week Christmas vacation and a fivc-wcck summer 

vacation. This program is similar to the four quarters of continuous study 

in that an elementary pupil could complete the six grades in five calendar years. 

The secondary pupils could complete the junior and senior high school in five 

calendar years. 

The cost of operating Plan VR would be practically identical with Plan V. There- 
fore, it is estimated that eventually net school expenditures could be reduced 
approximately 4.23 per cent per year. It would require an increase in school 
funds of approximately 14.7 per cent to inaugurate Plan VIL This increase 
would gradually be reduced, and after ten years the anticipated reduction of 
4,23 per cent in net expenditures should be realized. 

PLAN V JII. Opera te all School s for 210 Days Pro\ading Continuous S tudy for 
All Ripils. ProWde One Additional Year of. Enriching Study in the Elementary 
School and Graduate One Year Early in Secondary School . 

The primary puipose of Plan vm is not to reduce school expenditures but to increase 
the quality level and to obtain a greater return from the funds now being expended. 

Under Plan VTH pupils would have one j^ear of enrichment and one year of accelera- 
tion. The additional cost of initiating this plan would be approximately 11 per cent, 
but after eleven 5'ears of operation this plan would reduce schools costs by an 
estimated .72 per cent. r-Attention is directed to the fact that Plan VIII would pro- 
vide almost one year of enrichment and one year of acceleration for slightly 
less money than the cost of the present school program. Therefore, of all the 
plans considered, the 210 day continuous progress school program gives the 
greatest return per dollar expended when both quanitity and cjuality of the 
program arc taken into consideration. 

SUMMARY 

The Research Division of the National Education Asscciation in 19GS summarized 
the research on the rescheduled school year or the cxlendcd school year which had 
been completed up to that time. In general, that research summary corroborated 
the findings of the Florida study and did not produce any additional findings of 
financial significance. 

A review of the research on the financial implications of exi;cndcd school year plans 
was undertaken in order to determine whether the initiation of extended school 
year plans would increase or decrease school costs, or wlicthcr any such plans 
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might provide increased educational benefits received from a given amount of 
dollars invested in education. The financial research in this area is limited — 
especially research involving cost benefit studies. However, sufficient ert- 
dence is available to indicate the following: 

1. Several extended school year plans are available which when initially 
installed will increase school costs a maximum of 10 to 11 per cent, but after 

the transition period will result in no increase or even a small reducation in costs 
while providing a greater quantity or better quality of educational services. 

2. Extended school 3''car plans which provide for enrichment only with no 
pupil acceleration and with voluntary pupil participation may result in an increase 
in school costs of up to five or six per cent, 

3= Some extended school year designs developed primarily to save classroom 
space may actixally increase operating costs more than the building costs that 
may be saved. Such plans usually have a short life and are not likely to be of much 
consequence in the future. 

4. There will be a substantial increase in the number of school districts 
providing for extended school terms in the next ten years. However, this will not 
be a major factor affecting school expenditures. 
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YEAR ROUND SCHOOL - 

AND THE PUBLIC. . . • • 

(WHICH IS PLURAL) 

Ned S. Hubbell 

Said the man on the street, "Good idea. . . .much more economical use of those 
expensive school buildings. " Said the personnel directors of major industries, 
"If we had enough lead time we could gear our vacation sciiodules to it. " 

Those two reactions came from a public opinion survey in a community where 
the public school system was studying the idea of year-round school. 

Thej' were just part of the answers obtained from people who would be affected 
by such a plan. 

Parents of children in school weren't so sure. 

On the initial public opinion survey, parents included in the sampling indicated' 
a slight percentage favoring year-round schools. But that slim majority of 
parents added a footnote: 

"Based on^what I now know about it," they said, "it sounds cheaper than paying 
higher taxes, to bi^ild additional schools." 

Had the school syfetem launched a year-roimd plan, based on that eWdonco, that 
district would be in trouble with its '^public" by now. Not with all of the audiences 
affected by such a plan, true. But lack of support came rolling in on a follow-up 
feedback attempt; . 

The slight majority of parents was a tip-off to take a closer look at the opinions of 
all parents. Too many "yes" respondents in the survey said, ". ..based on what I 
know about it. . ." Too m5.ny added a footnote: "It depends on what vacation schedule 
we get, " they said. 

So the district polled all parents, through a compact, simple questionnaire... 

0 "Parent Preference Poll." Parents selected their vacation quarter, so the compute 

could crank but simulated student class schedules, by quarter. 

In that survey, 87 per cent of the parents of children now ui school indicated their 
preference for the summer vacation quarter. Change to a now plan, they said, but 
donH inconvenience me* 
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Meanwhile, back in the classrooms, teachers were polled, too. They tui'tied 
down the concept of year-round school. Soundly. While those immediately 
affected, students, wercn^t asked. 

The Board of Education, uncertain as to why a ''more economicar* school year , 
was not acceptable to parents, held informal feedback sessions in every one of 
the district's 33 schools. Here the answers came: "We had nothing to say about 
whether the district should study year-round schools," they said. "The plan 
was designed and then we're asked to choose a vacation quarter." "It's all too 
quick a change, " others added. "Too much too soon, too quick, too fast." "No 
other school districts v/ere doing it, " they said, "why pick on us?" 

Teachers, through their professional association, also complained that they had 
not had a chance to participate in the study until after the plan was drafted. "This 
is just another example of administrative decision-making that affects every teacher, 
but none of us have anything to say about it. " 

Custodians, school secretaries, bus drivers, and cafeteria personnel gi^mbled 
even more. No one had even asked their opinions. "After all, we work here, 
too, " they said. 

This particular'school system has scrapped the idea of year-round school. Their 
public, at Icp' C most of it, wasn't having any of that change. 

The illustration, it seems to me, makes a point. Several of them. First of all, 
the "public" of a school system. . .people in the oommunitj' affected, , directly or 
indirectly by actions of that school system, is plural. 

The pluralitjMncludes several, key publics: *students, *staff, '^parents, ^people 

who do not have children in public school, ^businessmen, industrialists, etc. 

- ■ It* . • 

Each of those audiences affected by year-round school, illustrated some basic 
psychological principles which relate to c hang e. . . (and that's a synonym for year-- 
round school). 

Each audience indicated the conditions , with people, that relate to and determine 
the success or failure of dealing with change. 

Principle itl: Persons tend to change, to aecept new ideas when 
they have participated in the decision to change. 

Second ; Persons tend to change when they see others chanj»ing 

particularly when the change direction is supported by 
valued persons. 

Persons tend to change to tlie degree they trust the 
motives of the person or persons attempting to imhiec 
change. . 
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Third: 
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Fourth: 



Persons tend to. change lo the degree that they see 
the change has boon successful, especially if they arc 
able to gather data for themselves. 



Fifth: 



Persons tend to change more readily if they are able 
to influence^, reciprocally, the person or persons who 
are attenipting to influence them. 



Sixth: 



Persons tend to maintain change if there is a public 
committnient to that change. 



And, finally; 



Persons tend to resist change to the degree Ihcy feel 
it is imposed on them. 



Based on our experiences with districts studying year-round school, a public 
relations program is a *'must". if that concept is to booonio a reality. If not, 
if we donH *'take the public(s) with us,*' at every step of the way, yonr-round 
school will fail. In a nutshell, some basic public relations steps should bo 
followed in order to achieve public understanding and acccptancc of year-i'ound 
school. 

First of all, a thorough analysis ought to be. made of tlie publics affected by 
such a change, '^That list will include those we've already mentioned, and per- 
haps many more. students, staff members, parents, businessmen and in- 
dustrialists, etc. 

As in anj' other administrative orpolicy decision that required communication 
for that decision to be effectively canned out, we need to ask ourselves: 

Wlio ought to laiow about this plan? Who is most affected by such an idea? 
How do we reach them (and listen to their views) ? 
Wlicn should wc tell them (and listen to tlicir opinions)? 
Wha t sliould wo say? 

A priority list of audicinc^es needs to be propiired, in the initial tMll<in|4; and fhinlNini;" 
stages of a stxidy of ycar-i'ound school/ Wc need to examine^ ways of gt^tling I.Ium)i 
involved in that stxidy, and of keeping them informed througliout the stxjdy, wl\ilc» 
keeping the pipeline of their opinions open at the same time. 

At the same time, we might put together a list of advantages and disadvantagtis of 
a year-round plan for school operation for each of those priority audicMices. '11k>kc 
pros and cons should be part of our study, part pf our search for an.sw(M\s and 
solutions. 
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Representatives of each priority midiences should be involved in the study of n 
year-round sehool plan, to help sift the data, examine alternatives, and voice 
eoneerns. 

Internal nnd external audienees alike arc usually pretty poorly- info rnitnl :iI)oiit 
whnt goes on in sehooU 

The 19G9 Gallup Survey, ''How the Nation Views the Public Schools*', concluded: 
"The public is, at best, only partly informed about their schools and very poorly 
informed about education itself. " 

(The school district in our illustration would, have made a mistake to have assumed 
that partly-informed pax^ents were in favor of a year-round school plan. The more 
those parents found out about the plan, the less they favored it.) 

Said the 1970 Gallup Survey: 

*'The public has an appetite for more information about the schools 
and what tliey are doing or trying to do, • • • It isn't simply a matter 
of ^selling^ present policies. It is important to tell the public about 
' its schools, but it is also incumbent upon the schools to listen to the 
public's views. .. ' ' ' ' 

. 

That's why it's" important, that a systematic process of (two-wuj') communication 
is a vital part of any year-round school plan. The need for involvement of people 
affected by such a plan means a necessity to develop more planned m.etliods of 
putting ourselves in the other fellow^s shoes. S'uch a program of community 
relations requires an audience-orientation, not a message orientation. It means 
providing for input , not just output of information about year-round use of build- 
ings. It involves small advisory groups, carefully-structured sampling for opinion 
gathering, continuing dialogue, and honest assessments. 

A communication and public relations program ought to include, in tlu^ planning 
stages, \hc scuirch for appropriate ehaimels of listening to. people rind of talking 
with thcMu. 'I'horou^h pi'css covornge is impoi'tant, tiiic, as is viuWo ;intl (olovision 
MOWS (:ov(w:i|^(!. Situpht, oxplnnntory pi'intcul niatot'inls mix*' in;po riant, pc'rhaps. 
I*ut :i nir>r<^ iiuportnnl. c:<Hnnuini<;atlon oonsi<kM'atioii is tht* wvi\ lc> I'ind \v:iys to 
listr.n to pf^opk* and rciXDrfc to them in a manner that is convt*nic*nt to them (not just 
to us). M'l>at may require us to search for some ''unconventional'' channels of 
eommunication. r 

It niight be in order, for example, to examine our approach at school lax levy 
time. Most of us have discovered, some time ago, tliat publicizing the tax levy 
election in the mass media isn^t enough to turn out the "yes" vote (it usually worlds 
quite well with the "no"* vote!). Even speeches to normally-supportive groups; - 
like the Rotary Club, the PTA, and Band Boosters, isn^t enough. 
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Now v/c'vc loarncd to dissect the towm into small, noii;lil3orlioo(l units. Wc rCcnUt 
hundreds of citizen volunteers to hold infornial coffee "klatches", to rini; doorbbijs, 
to call parents on eleelion day, drive them to the polls, and clieck them off when \ 
thoy como in to vote. That kind of well-ox'ganized, face-to-face effort is n must in 
my state ifv/ch^e to Rct voters to accept increased taxes and pull the "yes" lever. 

I submit a similar type of communieation effort may be rer|uired if we hope to 
convince citi/.ens of the v/isdom of year-- round school. A neighborhood, fMce-lo- 
face, coffee-klateh campaif^i? \Vliy not? Year-round school may jvpresent :\ more 
serious ehan<;o (o citizens than even a recjuest for additional sehool tax dollars. 
And that typo of carefully planned, timetabled communication effort sIiouU! be 
scheduled to ''peak" just right. .. .when the school district and its ndvisory councils 
feel a decision should or must be made on a year-round plan. 

Such a eonnnunication effort should begin inside tl;e school systen). If w(^ flonU 
listen and talk to studciits and staff members abour ycar-romid siOiooIs, what we 
say to ^'outsiders" may not matter. Our staff and students may be tellint; ri c|uil(» 
different story. \ 

CXir messages to each audience ought to be tailored for that speeifio nuuienee. The 
concerns of students may be quite different than the concerns of industrial personnel 
managers; Parents will feel cjuite differently about the ineonvcnience of changing 
vacation habits than will those citizens who do not have children in school. Opera- 
tional employees may have a far different vicw^Doint than tliat of teachers. In other 
wox'ds, our infonnation can't be a general broadside. It needs to be specifically 
tailored to each priority audience. 

Let^s examine the possibilitv of using some other unconventional communieation 
channels. ... unconventionally utilized by school districts, that is. How about 
organizing informal fee(fb:ick and information sessions with Ihv <'omn)unJty barbers? 
Witli beauty operators, mailmen, bnrtcn(k*rs, launrh'omat operators, in spots whcirci 
people talk a lot! That t^pc of public arena may 1)0 much morc! (?Hc<^(.iv(t than ihu 
traditional 20-mlnutc speech to the Hotary ('Inl) or PTA. 

liOt's examine, carefully, what we say in print* . We need to wt^ed oul llic *'pc(higucsc 
and keep it straightforward, in common, every day language that all citizcais can 
understand. And wcM better be in a position to back up what v/(J say. 

One final suggestion, in the for-^what-lt's-woHh dcpartnient: we may hav<^ to 
convince each of our prioritj' audiences. ... students, staff, an<I parents, that 
year-round school will provide a better education for youngsters, not just an 
economical or achnlnistrallve advantage. 

For such a change to be adopted, school districts may have to visualize the results 
for constituents, show them ''what's in it'* for each audience. It may lake that kind 



of evidence to overcome the inconvenience of changed vacations, of different 
community life pattei^ns, oven if year-round school can be accomplished at a 
lower cost than by building additional schools. * * 

Acceptance, by the community, of year-round school will not materialize, 
perhaps, if we continue to communicate alx)ut that change in the traditional 
ways school systems have communicated witli staff, stu^lcnts, parents, an<I 
the RcncuMl public, 

\Vl)at used to work, in school-community dialogue, doesn't any more, fit 
probably never did!) Great quantities of time and effort, even money, invcstcfl 
in two-way communication may well be the most vital part of every year-round 
school plan» Success in this aspect of such a plan may be necessary if we hope 
to broaden public understandins and acceptance of it. All kinds of people need 
to get involved in a planned effort to increase the flow of iiifomiation nnd ideas, 
opinions and attitudes, in botli directions. While I realize that even more ef- 
fective t-wo-way communication may bring about understanding of year-round 
school, it may still not I'csult in agreement. 

But it's worth the risk. And it is certainly better than the alternatives. 
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ANALYSIS: 
WORK ON A 
SOLUTION 



Dr. Tom Chapman 



Tomorrow's schools will be schools without walls, a school built with doors open 
to the entire community. Tomorrow's schools will reach out for places that 
enrich the human spirit, to museums, theaters and art galleries, to the parks and 
rivers and mountain^Sa Tomorrow's schools will ally themselves with the city, 
busy streets and factories, assembl}' lines, and laboratox'ies so that the world of 
work does not become an alien place for students. Tomorrow's schools will be 
the center of-comniunity life for grown ups as well as children, a shopping center 
of human services. They might have a commuiritj' health clinic, a public library, 
a theatre, and recreation facilities. They will provide formal education for all 
citizens and will not close doors anymore at 3 p.m. 

A large percentage of children of school age, particularly in towns and cities, are 
left without any constructive or developmental program during the summer months. 
So if we assume that education does not stop with June and start with September 
then I think we have to take another look at the extended school year or the 12-month 
prograni, . 

I would like to react to several comments that my colleages .made in their various 
discussions in relationship to the extended school year, I thinlc it was very appro- 
priate to react to these comments in relation to two or three of the presenters. 
There was no determination to separate the problems unique in the operation in a 
nine-month program and in those in operation in a year-round program. Many of 
the problems that were presented are in existence in our nine-month program 
today, so we know what the problems are. But what is the solution? 

Dr. Jarvis mentioned separating the problems of the nine-month in relation to the 
12-month program. I give a lot of credit to Atlanta for running a fairly well equipped 
12-month program. Atlanta leads the south in this. He mentioned that the county 
comniitted to accomplishing the objectives of a yeax'-round school. Commitment is 
necessaiy and must be a vital factor before any solution can be made in relationship 
to following this extended school year. 

Mrs. Duncan mentions many things that were problems in our school system, men- 
tioning that the extended school year was not the solution. Maybe we need to change 
what we are doing now and extend it into a longer year. We do have an experimental 
school in our county. Much has been said pro and con b}- many people inside and 
outside the state. But one thing has been proven — that those students v/ho are on 
212-days benefit mucli more than those on a 180-day school year in relationship to 
achievement scores and things of that nature. But 1 think politics will tell you tlvit 
you can Icai^n more by going a little longer in the year and studying more than being 
off doing other things. I was very impressed with one thing she did mention in rela- 
tionship to the potential for providing more extensive opportunities for personal 



growth in human relations, jjroup processes for decision milking, and for individual 
talent development and potential. 

We must be prepared to cope with teachers; parents, and students who have assumed 
that a generally certified teacher is the only one qualified to provide educational 
experiences for youngsters. Every resource in the communitj', human and othenvise 
must be mobili?. ^d for the endeavor. The concept that education can be acquired 
while students wi re contained within four walls five days a week, 7 l/2 hours a day, 
divided into 50 minute blocks must go. The tradition that in the four academic areas 
of English, social studies, math, and science are more productive than physical 
education, art, music, dance, and drama has to go. Power must be brought to teacher 
students, parents, and our community leaders to plan together to determine the nature 
and scope of the educational program to be provided. 

Funding agencies, local and state and national, must stand by ready to support what 
the school and community designed for itself. 

Mr. Johns mentioned the fact that it was easy to change state funding in relationship 
to more projects for the school system. I say if this can be done we should go forth 
with great speed in relationship accomplishing this. Everj'one understands that we 
are going to be in some financial difficulties in the state if school costs keep going 
up. 

I think Mr. Hubbell very ably listed all of the problems that go along with the 
necessity of making the public aware of what is going on m the school. He has 
identified the problem but he has not given us the solution to it. 

We know what the problem is; now we need to work on a solution to it. 
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STATE PROJECT 
IN DADE 

COUNTY 

Martin Rubanstein 



The Quinmester Plan is developed around a calendar design that divides the school 
year into 45 days or 9 week sessions. E ch pupil may then elect to attend any 
four quinmestcrs during* the school year. Vacation periods would be staggered 
throughout the calendar year so that 4/5 of the total school population is in session 
during any given c{uinniestcr and 1/5 of the school population would be on vacation. 
Selected students might be considered for attendance during the fifth quinniester , 
maldng it possible for them to accelerate their high school graduation. 

The summer term> or fifth quinmester, is conceived as being different, from pre- 
sent summer programming. The summer term is expected to be an extension of 
the four other terms and is not meant to be primarily a vehicle for remedial and 
enrichment work. 

The ^ame operational options reported in the four quarter plan (Plan V) are 
available in tljis plan. Teachers may elect annual cmplo3anent (5 quinmesters) so 
as to total a 237 day employment period not including holidays or elect 4 quin- 
mesters of employment totaling 190 days of employment excluding holidays. 

The quinmester plan is essentially a plan to affect savings in sccondaiy school 
utilization. Although an elomentax\y school format could be developed to allow 
some' acceleration and remedial experience for selected elementary school 
pupils, 

! 

I 

The quinmester plan theoretically increases the capacity of school plants by 
25%. A school having a capacity of 2, 000 pupils could conceivably enroll 2, 500 
and due to the stag'gered attendance periods have but 2, 000 pupils in attendance 
during any given quinmester. Increased plant ::japacity could also be achieved 
through an acceleration procedure developed under this plan. The fact that the 
fifth quinmester coincides closely with the Dade County Base Plan for summer 
school operation is likely to malce attendance in summer school for acceleration 
purposes more appealing. To achieve the maximum benefit from this plan 
relative to plant utilization 4/5 of the total secondary scliooi population would 
need to be in attendance each quinmester. 

The degree to v/hich pupils avail themselves of the acceleration factor in the 
quinmester plan will materially affect the utilization economies. A large 
number of pupils attending the 5th quinmester to facilitate acceleration from 
senior high school would to an extend negate the projected potential 25% increase 
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in plant utilization* Some of the students completing their secondary school 
experience in 5 years instead of the traditional 6 years. 

The quinmester plan requires the same extensive revisions of personnel policies 
and procedures as the four c/uarter plan. 

In the operation of the quinmester plan since only 80% of a sohooPs member- 
ship is in attendance during any given quarter, while 20% of the pupils :\rc va- 
cationing a 20% reduction in the teaching staff is possible. The employment 
period of the total instructional staff however, need not increase since only 
4/5 of the total instnictional staff are required for the fifth quinmester. The 
instructional staff may, however, by given aiinual employment status and those 
persons not requiTT: ; or teachino- assignments could be involved in staff develop- 
ment programs v,xL.'jt to go -jr leave at this time for univez'sity study or 
travel. The sample calendar (attciched) indicates a change in the number of 
planning days, th^is ihe increafie.of 45 days of instructional time for pupils 
is projected to be a 41 day increase in the employment period of the teaching 
staff. 

The factors of reduced staffing needs, the lengthened employment period for 
the instructi9nal staff plus the elimination of the present summer school aca- 
demic program, would decrease the school system^s exi^cnditure for instructional 
salaries by an estimated 4%. 

The administi'ative problems created by the quinmester plan are similar to 
those problems found in the four quarter plan. Record keeping and pupil-teacher 
scheduling would appear to be the most difficult problems to overcome. These 
logistic problems would need to be contended with 5 times a year as opposed to 
4 times a year under the four quarter plan. 

A revision of the Dade Count}^ curriculum would be a necessity under the quin- 
mester plan. The cost of this revision is being investigated in light of the fact 
that curriculum revision is required by botli the four qiiarter plan and the quin- 
mester plan. 

The c/uinmcster pL: >.^n8 as its major advantage the potential of curriculum 
improvement and improved plan utilization with minimal calendar alterations, 
A pupil not attending a fifth quinmester would attend school for 180 days or the 
exact length of time presently scheduled within a scliool year. This plan re- 
quires little sociological adjustment and makes attendance during summer scliool 
a vehicle for acceleration, as well as remediation and enrichment. The num- 
ber of pupils failing a year's school work would be reduced considerably and a 
fifth of the year's work would be repeated instead. Pupils would Ijc given the 
opportunity to explore various subject areas since a year long course is not 
involved and the option to take another subject is available within 9 weeks. 
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Preafint accreditation standards as to length of school year would be met and 
no st#te v/aiver of Icng-th of school year would be required. A common vacation 
period is proposed in this plan; therefore, family vacations arc still possible 
even with attendance for the fifth quinmcster. One major advantage of the 
quinmcster plan is that it can be planned in conjunction with the ten hour day 
Plan ajid the restructuring of grade level plan. 

The quinmester plan docs not provide immediate relief in the area of plant 
utilization. Attendance at four summer quinmecters viruld be required for a 
student to accelerate his graduation from senior high school; thus, the plant 
utilization economies would not be forthcoming until after the fourth year of 
operation. The community would likely require a period of adjustment and it is 
not feasible to expect that during the first few summers of operation that 4/5 
of the secondary pupils would enroll for the summer quinmester. This pro- 
portion of participation is required for the achievement of maximum utilization 
economies suggested in the plan. 
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THE 

GRAND FORKS 

PROJECT 

Dr. Wayne Worner 

So many of the programs which draw raves in education are, I submit, the product 
of accident, error, or bad planning. 



The ability to convert disaster into \ietory and salvage pieces of a ^ood plan on the 
rocks is sometimes pure luck, sometimes good planning, sometimes a matter of 
how quickly one can react and capitalize on an advantage. 

I would submit that of the truly good programs currently operating throughout the 
country, there are far fewer which are due to sound, careful plamung than those 
which were creature of accident. 

More often than not, the educatiomu justification for change is developed after the 
fact, e.g., middle school, multi-age grouping, ad infinitum. Tlicn often based upon 
the ex post facto rationale developed, programs are disseminated. 

Such is the focus of this presentation, how one school district became involved in tlie 
study and, development of an e:d;ended school year program and ended up with one of 
the most sophisticated programs of continuous progress operating anywhere in the 
United States today. 

Let me first describe some of the characteristics of our school district and secondly, 
provide a time frame for the activities surrounding the evolvem.ent of the Grand I'^orks 
Learning System. 

Grand Forks School District 
75 miles 

Serves: Grand Forks Con:imunity 1970 population 40,000 

Grand Forks Air Force Base 1970 population IG, 000 

Ihiral Areas — 100 students 
Scthool PopuI.'itioiK 

I'l clementarY schools K-() r>,()00 
o junior Jiigh schools !i,750 
2 senior high schools 2, 200 

Total 11,550 

Economy: 

agricultural, processing. 

University of North Dalvota (8, 000 enrollment) 
service area 
• S. A.C, military installation 
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student Characteristics: 

Ethnic Background - Scandanavian, GciTnan, iy non--\vhitc 
Academic 

students high achievers ITBS - ITLD - 75^ile - OO'^ile 

ACT - 22-23 average 

3-5 merit scholarship finalists per year 

3%-5% dropout rate 
School District Characteristics 

enro]lincnt: 11, 550 

annual budget: $7, 900, 000 

cost per pupil: $ 685.00 (excludes construction) 

t (bonded indebtedness) 

value per pupil; $2, 800. 00 

converted to full vnlue: .^22,400 



school mill lc\n,': 


actual 


fiiH value conip. 


local opcratins 


96 


12.0 


sinkings,' interest (bond, ret.) 


14 


1.75 


building (current) 


10 


1.25 


special assessment 


2 


.25 


county cd. levy 


21 


2. 03 




143 


17.88 



staff: 525 professional 
50 teacher aides 
• '^SO custodial - maintenance 
,75 clerical 
75 food service 
805 total 



The Grand Forl^s Plan 

In the fall of 19()8, following tlie annual analysis of census data :ind a report Lo the 
School Board which outlines the magnitude of faciliLics requircmonts for the next 
five years, board mombevs directed tire school administration to (Icvelo]) a rei^ort 
which would deal with tiie options available to meet increasing (mrollmcnt. School 
adrninist)\ator.s developed a position jiaper entitled "A Time For lOi section — A 'IMmo 
For Change'*, wliicli considered tl^roc options, (a) split shifting, (b) constnu-tion of 
facilities and (c) an e>1:ended school year plan. 

It sliould }je not(id that tho school achninistration froni the beginning rejected any 
modification of the school year wliieh would simply reslnirrio lluj some numbers of 
students in cliffcrcnt time blocks, e.g. , any four quarter progT:un or rotation of 
students in a program which revolved on the teacher's alDility ''to put it all toj^etlior. " 
This decision was based upon tliree considerations: (a) lof^istlcs, in order to sclie- 
dule cfficientl}', se]iool sizes would, of necessity, liavc to be lar^'o enoii^i^ to t;*uaranle(* 
one section operating^ per quarter or npproximately 120 students per parade. Tl)is con- 
dition could not be met. (b) Any program wlueli selectively excluded students for tlircn^ 
months in the cold winters of North Dakota and placed them in schools during;- the sun>nu»r 
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months wiis con>si{lc?rfjd politically unrealistic, (c) Civcn tlic^ cfrorts of Liu: school 
district to promote ncxibility in progranmnn^- and inilivicliuili/.iUion oT inslnicUon, 
wo rejected tlic Cfuarlcr concept as one whicli svouki probal}iy retard the dc^'elopnicnl 
of those efforts and carry us in the direction of choppinLj the alroaily too sacred year- 
units into year-grade c]iiarter units. 

The workincj paper then, suggested consideration of an E.S. Y. program only if the 
program could be based upon a curriculuui which was completely individualized. In 
that way students could come and go without restriction, and the question of student 
scheduling and calendar was reduced to minimum priority. In other words, if students 
really could start exactly wlierc they were w'nen they last attended, time would not be 
a consideration. 

The Grand Forks School Board was sufficiently interested in the [jnper to direct the 
formation of a community advisory committee and the development of a fcasil.iility 
study for lioaj-d consideration. 

At this point, school administrators analyzed the project as (1) ai) exercise in lon^- 
range jDlanning and probably frustration, and (2) an excellent opporlimiLy to focus 
attention on the merits of continuous progress as an instructional strategy with 
community leaders and School Board members. 

Sixty days later, .'after considerable data gathering and discussion, t!io community 
advisory committee v/as asked to prepare a report to the School Board outlining 
their feelings ns to the desirability and v/orkability of an extended sclicol year (pro- 
gram in Grand Forks, 

The committee presented a report to the Board which unanimously suppoiled the 
concept of continuous progress and also suggested further serious consideration * ' 

of an extended school year plan as a solution to the facilities prol^lem. 

This report was, to say the least, somewhat disconcerting to the School Pion rd which 
had already received a petition askiiig that the study be terminated prior to the filing 
of a repori. As you might expect, much speculation was voiced as to tlu^ motivation 
behind tlio study, i.e. , a sulDtrefugc to "scare the public" into voting ndditionnl fuiuls 
for needed facilities, and an effort by the superintendent to "build ;i name" thus per- 
mitting him to move to a bigger and better position. 

The recommendation from the administration to the Board follov/ing the ncuti'al to 
favox^able committee re]:)ort v/as to approve a pilot elementary project with the progrnm 
made available to parents and students v/ho would volunteer. 'The pro[)osal v/as heard 
and accepted by the School Board in eai'ly February and plans were (lUickly develoi)e(l 
to operate a pilot project elementary school for 440 students in tlie fall of IfJfiO. 

Within two weeks tliC city Catholic vSchool Board announced plans to close their cn'ty 
junior anil senior high school programs at the close of the lOGR-flO school year. Tins 
rietion had Ihe oCroot of immediately reordering the priority of n<^eds within the scliool' 
district nnd created nn instant crisis in t(M.'ms of housing junior high school studcmf.s 
the district. 



After consiclcrin*; the various opHons for liousiiv.^ students and rceoL^ni/.int; thiit Lhe 
resources tentatively allocated for operating the pilot school !0.S. ¥• f)roKram vajuM 
no longer be nvnilable, school officials contacted representatives of the (Irand Forks 
Air Base to discuss the possibilities of opcratin^^' the E^S, Y. program on base during 
the 1969-70 school year. 

Following a discussion \vdth commanders on base, in which the comments ranged from 
neutral to highly favorable, the administrators prepared an implement recommendation 
for the Grand Forks School Board. 

It appeared as though the rcccfmmendation would solve several ])ressing problems: 

a. junior high school facilities problems would be solved 

b. the pilot project (although e?>panded substantially) would be operational 

c. students residing on the Grand Forks Air Force Base (a highly mobile and 
transient population) would have much greater opportunity for ISO days of 
instruction and an opportxmity to learn under the direction of some of the 
finest staff members in the district utilizing the most up-to-date curriculum, 
technology, and resources available. 

E.S. Y. Program in Grand Forks 

I. Decision made March 1, 1969 
n« Decision reconsidered March- 2G, 19C>9 
ni. Decision reversed April 9, 1969 

This brief set of dates represents the beginning and cjid points of the most sophis- 
ticated and well conceived E.S. Y. proposal ever developed. 

This, too, might well be the end of the report, however, I believe that what followed 
the activities in the spring of 1969 is pciiiaps more important tl^an what did not happen 
at that time. 

Remember, if you will, the motivation behind the original v/orking paper was twofold: 
(1) that the school district consider the options to additional construction, and (2) that 
the concept of continuous progress be discussed, publiciz;cd and ]io})eCully, be adopted, 
as an instruction:) 1 strategy for the school district. 

On April 11, 19G9, just two days after tlie coup de grace had been administered to the 
E. S. Y. proposal, the Grand Forks School Board reaffirmed their support of a planned 
expenditure of $175, 000 for the development of a continuous progress curriculum. 

On Pvlay 28, the Board also approved the inclusion of items in the next yearns budget 
sufficient to guarantee the organization and operation of ''islands of continuous progress 
at all grade levels in the school district. ^'Islands of ('PE'* is the acM'onym given to 
instioictional units in which the Grand Forks Learning System is fully operational. 
That is to say, those areas include utilization of the nearly 12,000 learning packages 
which liave been {kn'cloped by staff employed in the district, by teams of personnel 
orgam*'/cd into differentiated staffs, operating in largo open physical environments. 
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During llic m^iO-TO scliool yoar, over 1,000 stiulciiiLN t);irtJ<M*p;iU'fl in ni.slrii(;li(»n;tl 
pro^nims of llic ''islands*'. Initial cvnluaLion of tlu; f'i-7 islands su*Aj;cslcd Uk? viahiliU 
of the proi;r:im and su?it;cstcd Llicir cx])unsion during t^ic 1970^71 school ycnr. Tochiv, 
over 2, 500 students purtioipatc in tltc CP. E, profjram {G0-lO0\ of their pro^vani can 
be described as Grand Forl^s learning System). Nearly 5,000 sti.idents have had some 
opportunitj^ to work with certain components on a limited basis. 

Daring the last sixty days, the School District's Management Team consisting of 
central office administrators, coordinators, and building principals has recommended 
expansion of the pixjgram to include all schools. If approved, all nineteen schools will 
develop and implement the learning systems in mathematics (grades K-I2} pi*ior to the 
start of the 1971-72 school year. 

Di this way all 12,000 students will be enrolled in a program of continuous pi'oi^rcs.s 
in a major curriculum area with other major areas schccUilod to I'>cgin in subsequent 
years. 

What is the significance of the Grtmd Forks Learning System and how docs it relate 
to contemporary educational trends? 
cost 

student achievement 

accountability 

1^« S« Y. ^ 

The Grand Forks Learning Sj'stem is a system which looks upon Llie E.S. Y. C!()n<r(Ti)t 
as one dimcUw^ion of one component of a system. It views lime as a tool, to In? used 
to accomplish ends and verj- much inter-* related with otlicr components. Wo do not 
view E.S. Y. as a dcsiralDle or undesirable trait, but one which v/c c;ui now niastei\ 



A FEASIBILITY STUDY 
IN SASKATOON, 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Glen H. Penner 

Unlike most scliool systems which invcstiffaLo the feasibility of rcsehcdulinf; their 
school year, the Saskatoon Piiblie Sehool System, is not faced with any prcssint? 
needs which rcschcdulinR' eoukl overcome. In fact, there arc a number of factors 
which seem to militate against the need for resciieduling the school year in 
Saskatoon. These inchide: 

1. Climatic conditions in Saskatchewan are such that the school year as |'>rc- 
scntly structured in eonducive to the life-style of mor>t parents. Because 
the summer is relatively short, most parents want to have their children 
free during July and August. To compel families to take l.hcir vaeation at 
times other than in the summer would require a groat deal of justification. 
Although more and more people are taking advantage of winter activities 
or travel south for a winter vaeation, the majority of people are committed 
to holidaying during the summer and expect their childrcm to be out of sehool 
at that time. 

2. The use of schools the year-round is hampered by the fact that, with the 
exception of ji6ii;ions of some eollegiales, no schools in tlie public scliool 
system are air conditioned. Although education during the summer does 
not have to talce place in air conditioned buildings, such learning is facil- 
itated if classrooms ax'C not extremelj^ warm. 

3. Because the Canadian sehool year is 200 days, as eomparcd to 180 days 
in the United States, the seope for increased utilization of sehool facilities 
through year-round attendance is limited. 

4. The need to utilize sehool buiklings to a greater extent in order to ac- 
commodate more students and forestall future sehool construction is not 

a crucial problem In Saskatoon. Present student enrollments, as has , 
been noted, are relatively st:ible. Although additional classrooms nnd 
other facilities are needed, especially in some parts of tlie city, it is not 
beyonfl the ability of the school system to provide these faeililics, espeeiaUy 
if it receives some finaneial' consideration from the provincial government. 

n. The desire to reschedule the school year for eurricular reasons has not 
apparently been felt. The semester systcnn, recently introduced into 
most eollegiates, has tended to breathe some new life int(» the high school 
program. Although the need has been e>:];)resse(I to develop courses par- 
tieularly geared to the five-month semester, this need would not necessarily 
be satisfied ])y rescheduling the school year. 

12;i 
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{), The need to provide incronsed opriortunities for lo:irnini^ (Kii-in^^ tlic summer 
is difficuU to assess. Although there was a positive response to the out- 
door edueation program hold during the summer of 1970 for cloircntary age 
youngsters, that response may not be indieaiivc of a general desire for mere 
summer programs. 

If there are apparently so many reasons adversely affecting the need for re- 
seheduling tlie sehool year in Sa,skatoon, the question ean legitimately be asked- 
why bother? 

r 

1. There is little need to document the finaneial difficulties in whieli edueation 
finds itself. Onee considered to be the priority item as far as provincial 
and local governments were concerned, it is now having to justify its 
existence and fi^rht for its place among other services wliich are equally 
deserving. Increasing costs, sometimes v/ithout concomitant increases 

in quality, and a reluctance on the part of taxpayers to suppoit acklitional 
exiDenditures, have forced policy-makers to seek ways to allc\aate tlic 
situation. 

2. As well as being prompted by economic considerations, this study is based 
on the'prcmiso that changes in the organization of th.e school year can re- 
sult in educational advantages. There has been an assumption on the pai^t ■ 
of most people that tlie present pattern of school attendance is about as good 

- as it can be. The fact tliat all students are in scliool at tlic same time, the 
two-month vacatioi: in the summer, having all tcacliers teach tlie same number 
of days — these features o!the present system have become fiuidamcntal in our 
thinking about education. Yet these features have been challdngcd by the 
realization tliat education. is a continuous affair ratlior than something wliicli 
begins in September and ends in June, that much valuable instructional time 
is lost through examinations in June and review in September, that not having 
all students in school at one time can allow the school to modify its nicthods 
of instruction, and that contract periods of different lengths can be advanta-- 
geous for teachers. 

3. Finally, it should be noted tliat rescheduling the school can be in response to 
the changing life-styles of people in tb.e community. Alfhougli for most people 
the present school year is conducive to their acti\nties and their w:;y of life, 
there is a minority who would like to see some flexibility incorporated into 
the organization of the school year. 

— parents who arc not able to get away during the summer and who would 

like to liave tlieir children free fi'om school at otlior tinios 
— high school stvdcnts who would like to be out of school to woi'k or travel 

at times other than the simimcr months 
— employers who would prefer to spread their holiday periods over the whoh? 

year rather than concentrating them in July and y\ug\ist 
— teachers who would like to be able to tcacli the year-round in orck^r to earn 

more money or to talce educational leave in the future 
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These, tlicii, nre some of the general fuetors which a reschcduli n:^ of the .school 
year should UiktJ into aceounl. All of thorn have been considered in forrmulatin:;- 
approaches to reseheduliag* the school year and in assessing tlie feasibility of 
these approaches. In addition, the particular needs of the Saskatoon I^iblic 
School .System have been considered in this study* 

The feasibility study involved the followang aspects: (1) Creating awareness and 
interest in the rescheduled school year, (2) Developing approaches to rescheduling 
the school year in Saskatoon, and (3) Assessing the. feasibility of the approaches. 

r 

The 4-4-2-2 plan is the most elaborate of the Divided Year approaches we 
examined. One of its prime advantages is that it increases the number of entrv 
and exit points for students, thus accommodating employment, iilaccment in 
institutions of higher leax'ning, academic recovei^' after illness or failure, and 
transfer from other school systems. Like the summer school appi'oru'h, the 
4-4-2-2 plan does not allow for maximum utilisation fo sehool faeiliti(\s yc:n'- 
round. 

Under the 4-4-2-2- plan the school year would be organized into four scn'icstors 
consisting of t'wo four-month semesters and two tv;o-month semesters. Classes 
would begin at. ^he i-egular tim'c in September and end about Dccc nber 22 , for 
Semester 1, Examinations wovild be written toward the end of the term with re- 
sults being available for the start of Semester 2. Semester 2 would begin in the 
early part of January and would conclude about the end of April. Semester 3 would 
include most of May and June, wliile Semester 4 would include most of July and 
August. 

Advantages of tlie 4-4-2-2- plan ai'c as follows; 

1. The )>]an provides for all tlie advantages of scniestorizing the liigh school 
program and liaying the end of tl.e first scmsotcr eoinei(k^ with the Christmas 
break. 

2. Tt ]<i:iveH the sctliool yc.ar unchanged for tliosc eonunittcd to :\ SoptcMnJxM' to 
'inno [Kitt(M*n of ril.tend;uKU^. 

:5, It df^'is, !i<)VV(iv(M-, ))n>vi(ki the possibility of studttnts bcM'tigout of school cUj ring • 
May and .June, if not at other limes of the year. 

4. More entry and exit points are available for students coming into and leaving 
the lugli school program. 

5. The plan provides for an orderly release of students into tlu; work (ovro tliroo 
or four times (hiring tl\e year, rather than the main inllux being at (he ond of 
June. 



G, It Incorporates suinTncu' scliool into the regular program, thus iMih:nu ing iho 
statue ofU^arning during the smnmcM* months. 



7. It facilitates tbo eiirichment and cHver.^ification of a student's px'ograin tlu'ougif 
the provision of classes not usually offered as part of the regxilar program. 

It allows students who would like to accblerate their program, and who are 
adWscd to do so, to complete high school in less than four years. 

9. It produces a potential for economic savings which would result if a signi- 
ficant number of students were in high school fewer than 800 days. 

10. It would enable students to work at times when employment was more readily 
available tlian during July and August. For example, a high school st\ulcnt 
miglit find it advantageous to work from September to December after univfir- 
sity students had gone back to classes. 

11. It would provide for fcwoy-vlropouts because of short-term goals and the 
opportunity to work anrl -^riMv/ school. 

12. It would provide for studcnts^who experienced a prolonged illness to continue 
their studies. 

13. It would increase the opportxmities for students who had4)rcviously left school 
to return and complete subjects they needed in a relatively sliort period. 

14. It Avould enable students to make more decisions about tficir own education, 
thus bettor preparing them for the knid of situation many of them face at 
the univci'sity level. 

15. It facilitates the offering of a greater variety of courses than is often possihlo 
in the regular program of most higli schools, thus furthering one of tlic major 
objectives of the Division IV program. , 

Some disadvantages of the 4-4-2-2 plan are as follows: 

1. Condensing courses originally intended for ten months into peiiods of four 
months and two months may be unrealistic, if not educationally unsoumi. 

2. Tic plan is more complex and potentially disruptive than othcM* divided year 
plans, thus rcquiriig greater planning, organization, and coonlinnlion on 
nart of administrators. 

c). An involved summer school program could add 10 to IH jiorcuint mon* in 
operating costs unless judicious use of teachers for 8em(\stor :5 and A was 
employ od. 

4. The operation of Semester 4 in non air-conditioned schools could he a proh - 
lem in tornis of leain7ing.unl(\ss adjustments wore made. 
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The main puri)osc of the 4-4-2-2- plan is to imr ove tl:c educational oppoi-timitics 
provided students. It is not intended to result in a substantial snving oC educational 
dollars, to use school buildings evexy day of the year, or to neeelerate students 
through high school so that they may graduate early. 



The 802 plan requires that all students in an attendance area be placed in one of 
five groups. At any time only four of these groups would be in school, so that 
by using the schools the year-round the utilization factor is increased by twenty 
percent. The plan derives its name from the fact that each group attends school 
for eight weeks and is off for two weeks, attends eight weeks and if off for two, 
throughout tlie year. Li addition, students in all attendance groups would get a 
four-week vacation some time bot^vcen the first of June and the end of September. 
Under this plan most students would attend 193 days and be off for G7 days. 

In order for this plan to operate in Saskatoon public schools and collcgiates, 
the follo^ving steps \vould have to be talcen: 

!• Attendance areas ax'cund elementary schools would have to be redra\vn so 

that some schools which y^'crc not overcrowded could accommodate more students 
by enlarging their attendance area, some schools which were overcrowded could 
leave their boundaries unchanged and eliminate so^ne portable classrooms, some 
schools whicUnvere ovex-crowded could accommodate students bused to thorn from 
other parts of the city, some schools could leave their boundaries unchanged and 
free classroom space for other pui^poscs, and some schools could bo phased out 
of existence and liavc their students attend other schools. 

2. Once the new attendjmee boundaries had been established, the attendance areas 
around each elementary school would be divided into five parts so that approximately 
one-fifth of the stwdents would be in each subdivision. Students in each of these 
subdivisions would constitute an attendance group. Dividing tlic attendance area 
geographically would ensure that all children in the same family would be in the 
same attendance group. This procedure would also determine the attendance grouf)« 
for high school p'uiposes, although the attendance areas for each collegiate would 

be larger. The determination of attendance groups would need to be coordinated 
centrally. 

3. Because attendance groups are determined on the basis of geographic areas, 
they would each contain students from all grade levels. Attempting to organize 
these students into classes would be considerably more complicated than at 
present, since attendance groups would be changing every eight weeks. To 
facilitate the coordination of classes, each teacher would. be assigned to an at- j 
tendance group and follow the same holiday pattern as students^ ^ 
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Somo advantagt^s of the 8-2 plan arc as follows: 



1, Implcmontntion of the plan under pi'csent eireumstanecs would mean thnt the 
over-erowdinj? in some schools could bo alleviated, portable classrooms 
eould be dispensed with, classroom space could be used for resource centers 
and othcM* types of facilities, additional classrooms would not have to he built 
immediately to accommodate inconung students, and some less functional schools 
eould bo eliminated. In come cases tliis would require the alteration of at- 
tendance boundaries, the need for pupil transportation services, nnd the cxy)cnse 
of recleco ration, 

2, Families who eould not formerly take a vacation during tlie winter would have 
their children out of school for at least two weeks at tin)cs otiier than July 
and Auf?ust. 

3, The concept of corJ.ii-raous progress would be facilitated by n^cans of a sc])ool 
year in v/hich students were never av/a3' from school longer than one month. 

4, More flexible contractual arrangements for teaclicrs coukl be acliicvcd if not 
all teachers followed the same attendance pattern as students • 

5, The business community would be less restricted in the times it could assign 
vacations for its employees. The fact that this is not presently seen to be a 
problem by employers would qualify this advantage of the plan, 

6, Criticism that schools were left idle for two months of the year would be 
alleviated, 

Some disadvantages of the 8-2 p.lan arc as follows: 

I ■ 

1. The major purpose ofnitilizing school the year-round th:it of maintaining current 
levels of oxi^enditiire or of saving moncj^, is not achieved with the 8-2 plan, 'ilic 
costs of operating the Saskatoon I^blic School >System under the 8-2 plan would l)e 
greater tlian the costs of using the traditional school yeaw Kvcn when the expenses 
of "pupil transportation and tiircouditioning are not considered, it is cstiiiiatcd that 
the costs of yeai -roo^^i--' ' - '^^^ of the schools would bo higher than at present. 
Although potcnti: ['i^ir/lugs ar6 greater if student enrollment is increasing, the 
economic advan^;;;;;cs the 8-2 plan, even assuming twenty percent more students, 
are not significant, 

2, 'I'ho a(hninistration of the R-2 plan woukl be much more eompHcatiMl than tiic 
a<lministration of the traditional school year. Under any pinn in which stuckMils 
are rotnlc;d.lhrougliout the year, rather than all being in school atone* tinus, there . 
are going to be difficulties in the coordination of students amMcacheipi;. ^ 
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3. The lifc-stylcs of most people in the eommunity would be seriously affected 

by the hnplementntion of Uie 8-2 plan. Bceause the traditional sehpo! y<far has 
been with us for so long, people have eome to strueture their lives around it. 
Any plan whieh departs as signifieantly from the traditional school year as docs 
the 8-2 plan would require considerable adjustnient on the part of many people. 
If those people eannoL see any valid reason for having to make that adjustment, 
they are going to resist it. 

4. Edueationally, the 8-2 plan has eonsiderablc disadvnntages* neeausc sehool 
facilities arc being used the year-round, students would not be able to attend 
more than the minimum number of days. This would restrict opportunities for 
t!ie kind of remediation, intoix'st, and aceeleration presently possible througli 
the provision of summer seliool. The possibility of students in the lower grades 
haviug many different teaehers throughout the year eould be dfsconeurting to 
some ehildren. Programming of students into elasses, espeeially in smaller 
schools, would be more difficult since not all students are in sehool at (he samo 
time. The 8-2 plan is not conducive to high school courses as presently con- 
stituted, nor does it lend itself to the semester system. 

5. The lives of students and teachers could be adversely affecLed by the* 8-2 plan. 
Collegiate students could no^ work for more tlian four weeks at a time during thc^ 
summer. Their extra-curricular activities could be disrui^ted .because not all 
students wolf'ld be available for participation. Teachers would be unable to atten«l 
summer school or travel extensively if tliey were on the same holiday pattern as 
students. 



Feasibility study conclusions are: 

1. The 8-2 plan for rescheduling the school year is not feasible under the pres(;nt 
circumstances in Saskatoon. It would cost more money to operate tlian the presrjnt 
school year, and would incur considerable resistance on the part of most parents, 
teachers, students, and administrators. • 

2. The 4-4-2-2- plan for rescheduling Saskatoon Collcgiates contains many features 
considered desirable for high school students. Recnusc the plan is more dirflcull 
to administer and more eolnplicated to implement, it is receiving less attcuition on 
the part of collegiate personnel than either tlie Divided Year iMan or tlie I ,c'lh])ridn(* 
Plan. 

Both the Divided Year Plan and the I.etlibridge Plan ;ire f(-!sil)l<^ for Saskaloon 
if they arc approved by the Department of I'lducation. Heeause it ri^iuires :i 
thirty minute addition to the length of the school day (hiring t!u* firs! Iimmu, tho 
Lethl)ridge Plan would require adjestments in the seheduli ng of classes not need<»<l 
with the Divided Year Ph-n. 
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•I. For a number oC reasons, ih-c summer school proj^nun Tor collc^i^ialc sliKlios 
is rncctins tlic needs of icv/cr ami fewer student::?. Unless it alters its approach 
and updates its purpose, it will eontinue to dcelinc in enrollment. 

5. Detcmiinins wliat kind of summer proc^ram is most condueive to the needs of 
high seliool students is extremely diffieult. The kinds of classes which, on the 
basis of student jpinion, would seem to be most attractive are very fhffieult to 
implement. 

6. There appear^: to be considerable scope for the expr^nsion of summer prof^rams 
for elementary school children. This is based on a cfonorally favorat)Ie attitude 
to summer school on the part of parents, combined v»ith the success of the two 
programs recently offered. 

7. The traditional school year lias had a tremendous conditionini;* effect on the 
pattern of living of most people intimately associated witli it. Attempting to 
modify the school year too drastically will be strongly opfiosed unless tliorc ni'e 
extcrcmcly justifiable reasons for doing so. , 

S. Although the majority of people have geared their life style to tlie seliool'year 
as it prcscntl3' exists, there is a minority who would lilce to see more flexibility 
incorporated into the organization of the school year. 

9. Any plan which would allow parents some choice in the times their cluldren 

will be in school will cost more money and increase administrative complexities, 

10. As long as professional salaries constitute almost 70 percent of the operating 
expanses of a sdiool system, the scope for saving money througli incrjase<l 
utilization of school facilities is limited. The possibilities of reali'/ing ceo- 
nomie savings are greater where optimum conditions, such as maximum 
enrollment and air conditioning, are met. 

As a result of this study, it is recommended: 

1. That tlic Saskatoon I^rblic School Board offer a more extensive and diversified 
summer scliool program based on the need for remediation, enriclnnent, and 
accclerafion evident on the part of Saskatoon students. 

2. 'I'hat summcM' classes be of two types: those initiated Ijy central office. pcrsonncd 
and those proposed by teaeiK?rs, princif)als, and others, which are ap|}rove<l for 
presentation. 

!>. Tliat lh(i provision of summer i)rogr.ims l>e facilitated througli flu* app<n'iitnuMi( 
of a director of summer school, a critical review of summer school (-(uirscs 
for collegiate students, a greater financial commitn'ient to siunmer progrnms, 
and consideration of the suggestions mr;de with regard to summer school in 
chapter four, 
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'I. That Iho DoparUncnt of Kducntion rcconr.ider its policy of not proviflin;; 

Knints for cImssos offcicul at SLimmor school. Cci'lain incnnsistonoics related 
to tliis policy arc l)ccomin<^ increasingly (^vidc^nt. 

(a) If studcnil.s v.'ho fail a class durinf^ Uic year repeat it in a .scn»est(M', 
tlicy pay no tuition foe, since the cost of providinf? tlic class they failed 
is iissiimc(] by the school. system. Hut if they decide to repeat the class 
they failed Ijy f^cinff to summer school, they are charged a tuition fee 

of at l(^ast $25.00. 

(b) ff students take classes at summer school and apply them to tlieir reg\ilar 
program, they have to pay a tuition fee for each class taken. If by doins? 
this, howevcu', they are ab^.c to leave hi};h school halfway througli tlieir 
final year because they have acquired the classes needed for t?raduation 
(asRuminf;* thc\v attended a. semestcrized hii;h school), they can piesumably 
save school syst(Mn c vtM' $500,00 (5)ased on current per pupil costs 

for c'(>ne»'ial(* students). If the prnetice beeomes more eommrju for 
i)Lyjsion [V students to leave hif^'h school without havini^ altended three 
years b(^eaus(* they Iiave completed the minimum number of required 
elass^rs, then the basis of providing f»rants for the education of such 
stiff kmts mi^;'Iit well be based on the number of classes taken rather than 
the number of thiys attended. If this were the case, it would be incon- 
'"sistent not to prov'.de grants for classes taken at summer school. 

fi. 'f'hat before any deeisf.dn Is made about moving the school year ahead to ac- 
commodate collegiates on the semester system, a visit should be made to 
Lethbridge to discover directly how their divided year plan is functioning. If 
they are as satisfied with their plan as it is claimed, then it should not be over- 
looked by collegiate personnel who would like to see the end of the fii-st semester 
coincide with the Christmas break. 

(}. That any alteration to the opening and closing dates of school resulting from 
the institution of a divided year plan apply to all schools in the Public School 
System. 

Pioard have: a neating and cooling system thai will permit an ideal thermal 

<invironment rt.'gardless of outside conditions. Wliotiier or not sucli schools 

will iHi used extensively during July and Aupriist, it will be a sound inyestmeni 

in terms of the future utilization of facilities to have all new schools aii' conditioned. 

7. That all now school facilities to be build by the Saskatoon Public School 

8. That consideration be given to air conditioning present school facilities over 
a five or six year period so that the feasibility of a year-round plan for re- 
scheduling the school year might be enho.uced. 
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THE 

ST. CHARLES 

PROJECT ^ 

A!an M. O'Dell 

St. Chai'lcs Coiintj'' is adjacent to SL, Louis County on the oas!:crn side of the State 
of Missoi3i']\ The City of St. Charles is approximately 20 to 25 minutes from 
downtown St. Louis. This fact is basic to the problem that made it necessary to 
invostisate year-round eoneepts and finally im]}lemev;{: them within tlie Fr aneis 
Howell School District. 

Let me give you some idea of the history and the back^imind of the ycar-i-ound 
school plan in our school district, tell you something about the (U^tails of our 
plan as opposed to some others, ;^ve you some information concerning- seheclulin;^' 
(teacher sclieduling particularly), discuss ihc rationale for our plan, talk about 
some of tlie interesting tilings happening at ti»e present time, and tell you about 
things that will be taking place in die near future and soniewhnt further bc\vond tlie 
near fiituro. WeUl also toko just a mouicnt to talk about the gratifying :ind sonu.^- 
what ovenvl-iolming response wcH^c had from the comiiranity and outride tlic eom- 
munity regarding our 9-3 plan. 

In St. Louis and St. Charles Counties, the most usual solution to tlie. critical 
growth problem \Vith many districts has been to inaugurate a plan for doui)lc or 
split sessions. It- had been assimied by most parents, tcacliers, and achninis- 
trators in Francis Howell School District that the same solution would be applied 
when necessary. In spring and summer lf)GS, some detailed discussions liCgan 
to talce place as to how best to implement a double sessions pi*ogram within the 
district. It had been made k?iowii to us in many and various ways that out parents 
did not like tlie idea of double sessions because they all, of course, harl friends 
who had exiocricnced this type of schedule in the City of St. Charles or in adjoining 
districts in St. Louis County. Wc found that the major problem we w( re encouTiter- 
ing when discussing split sessions was the shape and size of tlie scliool djcjtriel. 
Frajicis ITowell Dir.l/iet is approximately ?*0 unlcs in length, eneomp;issing a 
total of about 1530 square miles. It became apparent tliat on a double s(\^sion 
scliedule some of our youngsters wr)uld be Ijoarding buses to eonu^ to seliool \\i 
or before 5:00 a. m. in tlie moi^ning. Some of our junior higi^ people wouki \)c 
getting Iconic from school between 7::]0 ;uk1 S;00 p.m. in t!u^ evening. 

In the late suiumer of 19()iS, during oho of oui- principals' meetings, il»e assistant 
principal of t)ie jiuiioi' high school suggested that instead- of split sessions we plan 
to operate scliool year-round. Thosf - of us who had a)iy knowlerlge {)f /ear-round 
plans (and tlierc was little loiowlcdgo niong the group) Uu)ught of yi :;r-i ound school 
as the, what wc would call, the four-quarter plan, whereby onc^-fourlh of the stiuhnit 
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have spring as their vaeation, orie-fourth have summer as their vacation, one- 
fourth have winter as vaeation. A little research incUeatod that the great prol;lcm 
with this plan. in some places had been the fact that one-fourth of the students 
must have a winter vaeation which is rather undesirable. It was felt that our 
eoinmunity would violently oppose this tj*pe of year-round schedule. Somewhat 
later Mr. John Anderson, who was the assistant principal in junior lagh school, 
again brought up the subject of year-round school, but suggested it on the basis 
of the nine week-three week plan as we liave adopted it. It appeared to us that 
this year-round school plan, with each youngster ha\ang three weeks off in each 
season of the year, would be less detrimental for the Francis Howell School 
District than split sessions. By early fall 196S, many of the rudimentary plans 
had been worked out and meetings were held with paroits to inform and to obtain 
attitudes toward the year-round idea. We also sent letters home and mailed brief 
questionnaires to parents who were unable to attend meetings to get a cross sec- 
tion of the attitude of our community. 

Somewhat surprisingly, we found that over GO per cent of oifr parents indicated 
they would approve of the year-round plan over split sessions and were willing 
to begin the year-roujid plan in one of our elementary attendance areas for a 
trial period.- It is interesting to note that throughout the almost two years now 
that the ycar-rounc| plan has been in operation in Francis Howell District, vei^ 
little change in the. 60 per cent to 65 per cent favorable attitude has been noted. 
In the two or three cfaestionnaires that have followed, plus the other investigative 
methods used each time a meeting is held or questionnaire or opinionaire is 
mailed out, we find that around GO per cent to 65 per cent of the people indicate 
a positive reaction tow^ard year-round school. I wuld hasten to add that some 
of the positive reaction is less positive than others and, of course, much of the 
negative reaction is loss negative. I would estimate that onlj^ about 5 per cent 
of our parents are intensely dissatisfied with the year-round schedule. 

it* 

After we determined that our parents would support the schedule, the adminis- 
tration of the district began some rather detailed plamiing. By cai^ly 19(i9 our 
School Board indicated thej'' would desire to see a detailed plan slio\\ing liow the 
plan would operate and instiaicted the administration to construct this model. 

The youngsters in the year-round school attendance area arc divided into four 
gix>ups, basically ccjual in numbers, simply referred to as Cycles A, B, C, and 
D. 'JThe attendance area is divided geographically so that students from the same 
family and gcnci'ally from the same subdivision are on the same cycle. Actually, 
since 24 bus routes served the year-round scliool under its traditional sct--up, wc 
simply put six bus routes on each cycle and on the year-round basis 18 of these 
routes operate daily and six of them do not. At all times throe cyc!les, then, arc 
in school and one is on vacation. Another factor vhat v/as talcen into consideration 
in determining the cycle areas was the stability of each area. Many of our sub- 
divisions arc growing rapidly and arc rather new, whereas other subdivisions arc 
oxtremelj'' stable and have reached their growth potential. It bccam»c very obvious 
to us that in order to maintain the rate of growth in each of the cycles it would be 
necessary for us to have the same amount of growing areas in each cycle. At the 
g"*''3scnt time our basic ass..mption has been valid and the cycles are growing at 
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generally the same ^15^^.0. However, we feel that possibly by the summer of 1972, 
a major reeyeling effort may have to take'plaee beeausc the numl^er of students 
in each cyele may begin to var\^ too rnueh^ 

Another interesting ehallengc in developing the year-round schedule was scheduling 
the teaehers. For all practical purposes there are two basic kinds of teaching 
scihedules. Most. of our teachers have chosen to teach on tlie same schedule as 
students attend school. In other words,^ tliey teach for nine weeks and they then 
have a three weok vacation. This procedure repeated four times during the year 
is the same number of teaching days as under the traditional sclicdulc with Ihc 
exception tlint it takes a twelve month period to teach that number of days ratli.or 
than nine months in succession. Secondly,, we liavc full time tcachor.s, whicli moans 
tliat for nine, clovoh, or c\''cn possibly twelve months a teacher is in the classroom 
with no three week breaks intnrspcrsed, 'With the exception of the basic vacations- 
when the school is closed (Chrin^mas, Easter, Washington's Jiirtliday, tcnchCirs* ; 
meetings, etc.). The nine Aveoic-three week teachers stay Wi:h the same <;'roup of 
students throughout the 3^ear, whereas the full time teachers switch grou])s of 
students as one group goes on vacation and another gi'oup returns from vacation. ' 
I\ill time teachers switch from the group ending a session to the group bor;'inning 
a session. To be quite honest, wo have seen some difficulties in tlie full time 
type of schedule and the next school to- be put on the year-round scliedulo, which 
is Central Elemeri|:ary School, will have only nine week-three week teaching 
schedules. Central Elementary School, by the waj^ begins its >'eai^- round oper- 
ation Jul}'' !, 1071; The full time teaching position has not been eliminated at 
Beclty-David School, but the program at the school has been revised and revamped 
extensively to the point that the organization of the Intermediate aroa.so the school ' 
is somewhat departmentalized in order to overcome the disadvantages of youngsters 
changing teachers each, nine weeks under the self-contained elassroon set-up. 

You might be interested in the contract arrangements with teachers. Our l^asic 
contract for n teacher is figured on 185 days. One hundi.'cd seventy-four of these 
are to aching days p the remainder arc holidays: professional meeting days such 
as State Teachers Meeting, County Teachers Workshops, c^tc. ; p;i.rcni-t(i;icher 
coufcrenco day; and work days when the teacher is at school l)ut studcMils :jj:c not- 
in session. In order to determine the contract for a tonchiM* who is (c^a(^hing moro 
than 185 days"," one would merely divide the teachcr^s l}asic IS.I day conh^ic:!. Iiy 
185 to find a daily rate. For instance, if it wcrc (lctcrmin(Ml that a tcaciuM^'s, 
dnily rate were ijiHO. 00 and the teacher was working 100 d:iyH, then $!}0. (JO WimUl 
be multiplied by five ami $150 would be added to the basic contract. 

Francis llowoll School District is a very poor district. Our valuation per student 
is appi'oximatcly $0, 000 >yhich is about GO per cent of the MiSvSouri States avcrp,gc. 
In the State of Missouri, the bonding capacity of a scliool district is limited lo iO 
per cent of the district's valuation. These facts combined with the oxtrcMUcIy !-ai)id 
growth of our student population has made providing classrooms at the r:if:c needed 
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to keep al>ivast of our ^jrowl^h a very (lifficult problem, tb.c approNimnlc ror^t )km*. 
clns.sroom ;nyJ F>uppovliv^ fncilftio;; beinr^ irom .'^^O, 000 lo -^20,000. The yc*:ir- 
round scliedul j at BeelvV-Dnvid Seliool wliieh provided about 15 elns^rooins con- 
stitutgd a saving in building of over $300, 000. It is estimated that air coiKlitioning 
Beelcy-David Sehool vdll eost much less than 5100,000, which meruis a not saving 
in Capital Outlay of about $200, 000. Investigation into otiier ureas of tlie .sehool 
budget enn give no quantitative or statistical cvidenee that the year-round seliool is 
an econo)Uie;il measure. We have from time to time and from plaec to place bcMjn 
told by those who are analieally in favor of year-round edueation that our .siivini;s 
arc trcnicn(!ous. Tlie eomplctely praetieal response I am foreed to make to this 
observation is that it just has not happened. 

The basic reason, then, that the year-round schedule was implen)cnted in the 
Francis Howell Sehool District was the mei*e fact that the schedule added one-- 
third more classroom capacity to any given building. Our purpose was certainly 
not a noble one. It was not dollar economy. For want of a better term, it was 
"space economy'*. Mam* of our faculty members hold that the oliniinalion of the 
traditional summer three-month forgetting period is a positive result of the year- 
round schedule. A good many of our parents slate that the vacation cycle chanj;'e 
has provided them time for seasonal vacations. It has allowed them an opportunity 
to talvc vacations at some other time than the summer vacation and do some other 
kinds of things. 

Negative responses have been varied. However, I suspect the most usual i^cp^ativc 
response has been from parents who have youngsters in junior and senior high 
school as'well as in the elementary school, and therefore the family lives on two 
school schedules. It is lioped that soon the entire district can be shifted to the 
year-round schedule. There is no date set for this total implementation but with 
our continued growth it will no doubt be soon.. I v/ould unhapi)ily add that without 
a change in the fiscal structure of our district or the State of I\Iissouri itself, we 
may one day find ourselves with year-round school and split sessions. 

It seems to me that considering the kind of attention that Francis Howell School 
District has been given, it is likely that a nationwide movement toward year- 
round education is in progress. We arc gratified bj^ the response from our local 
news sources and by the editorial support given to us by the newspapers as well 
as the excellent covcrap;c in local. radio and television. \Vc have Ijcen horrored and 
somewhat mystified at articles appearing in newspai)ers and magazines throughout 
the country. 



NORTHVILLE 
YEAR-ROUND 

PRO JECT 

f^inond £. Spear and Earl Busard 

Tlio problems to be overcome (n NortlivMle included changing the communitj' vocation 
ajnd living patterns, ovcrcominf^ the main' :)nd varied misconceptions as well :is misin- 
formation as50Ciated^\\1th tbd ortcndcd school year concept, and plnnninj^ the scheduling 
of extra-curricu]iTr^1:ti\nties nnd year-round Vccfi^ritrb.frpro'^Vani.s within tlK'-ct?f"iinninil\ 
Wc had to decide whetlicr an ortended school year only in jNorthvillc could have cff<^ct on 
real estate values. Wc wanted to estai)Ush a schooi cnlen<inr whicli offered edvicational 
opportTanity, economic efficiency, and acceplaijiUty to the community. There was our 
Inability to ^arnntce every as^^^^t uf an extended .school year prior to :)ctual implonicMi- 
lation, difficulties in cslablisl ...v ..t of acceptable I'lcii^ld^orhood attcmlance area.*; and . 
determining tlic desirability or necessity of air conditioning" in all school buildin;;'s, 

Thq benefits of the year-round school: It provides an opportunity for more relevant 
learning experiences to meet the needs of indiWdual students; an oppoitunity to utilize 
expanded vocational education to enhance the educational process; four kindergarten 
admission dates, better timed to enable ehildrcn to enter school v/hcn the/ ai*e ready* 
Withooly one-fotirth of the students on vacation at one time, there should be more 
emplojanent opportimity, less social unrest, Year-roMud or employment options for 
teachers ^Wllpi'P vide instinctional continuity. Family vacation planning wall be more 
flexible. 

Our presently' fully utilized buildings \vi 11 educate one--third more pupils. This will 
lead to a reduction of future bu.ldhig. requirements and save on construction needs/ 
additional staff, maintenance and int^rest-eosts. There \vill be a bettor use of 
teaching supplies and equipment and loss property for school sites will be ren^ovcTl 
from the tax rolls. 

Yes. year- round school is feasible in NorthWUe! It will. enable our school district 
to provide expanded, more efficient educational opportTmitics for all of oiir j'oungsters. 
It will allow the school district to' spend less on buses, beans and buildings j and 
more on the education of the. individual child, which, after all, is what it's all about. 
It will mean fewer buildings to build, staff, operate and m'aintain«..an eventual 
savings of millions of dollars which, . otherwise, would have to come fi;om additional 
tax levies. All conversion costs would be covered by ?tate and/or fednVal agencies. 

Northville's study of year-round school — specifically the four-quarter plan — si;ows 
that all of this is feasible in Northvillo, It is possible. . .with another big. IF. Will 
the citizens of NorthviHo accept year-rpuj]d schooL .. a new school \fc one 
which to many will mean new patterns in their everyday li\ii>g.o - . .namely varied 
vacation periods? That's the purpose of continuing^^thc study. .. Phase III. ..to find 
but if *the four^quartei' plan is acceptable in Northvillo. Lilcc other slates, Michigan 
has faced the question of how to prqWdc better educational opportunity to students and 
still. loep pace with the spiraling costs of building and operating schools. 



state fuwls were j^rantcd to North^iUc, Ann Arbor, Frcelnnd, Port Uui^>n, Ulica^ 
:uvl the nkcrmos-flast I.an8tn;;-HoH!ctt tridi'strict, for fcasilnlity simSics of ihc/ 
cxtcmlcd school year. These distncts an* tjpical examples of a larifc ivun;^>cr of 
sehool districts with similar pix>blcnis. 

Northville seemed an ideal communitj' to fccus l.ta study on the four-quarter plan. 
Under the four-quarter system, each student woul<i be assigned three GO-day Instructional 
periods aud one GO--day vacation quarter. This part of the piY>jecl~Phas(^ 11— offered 
each citizen the opportunity to first read about tht?' year-round school shidy in a 
* ■ newsletter, "Oi^ening School Doors", distributed on a commiinity-wido basis, 

\, •* • - 

Then, a dctailbd e.vplanntioij of how the four-quarter plan would work wa^ piep:u-e<l 
in a filmstrip presentation and shown to groui^s throu-^hout NorthvlHc. Questions 
and answers most often discussed nt these public meetings were later published in 
the Northville Record.* ' 

. ■ ■ J / . - ' - ■ : 

Major advantages and drawbacks of the four-q>!arter plan, as cxj^Iained in the filmstrip, 
were listed in a pamphlet whicli was distributed at film presentations and mailed directly 
to citizens of the community. \Vc tried to px'oWde evor>'onc an opportunity to becv-^me 
fully informed about year-round school, especially parents, staff, students and business.. 
— those who would be t^^ost affected by the fdur-^quarter plan. 

^iSurveys ajid questiomiaires were carcf\iily prepared and^distributcd to these. four groups 
because their opinions would, furnish the data to help us answer that question, ''Is it. 
feasible?'* Fifty per cent of North\alle parents v.ith one child and^GO^cr cent of those 
parents with mo.re than one child were asked about their attitudes toward year-it)und 
school. Their jms.wers lend support to the statement that year-round school is feasible — 
possible — full of potential in Northville. Sixty-seven and six tenths per cent of the 
parents surveyed fcpl tliaf ycai'-round school would malce b etter use of our existing 
school buildings. An equal ifiimber revealed that they would t'JfV?5lr year-round school, 
' evL n if4t meant some inconvenience, if such a pi'ogram would bring about impi-ovcil 
educational opportunity for childi^en. 

More than half of those surveyed said they would favor year-rounc' school if would 

save money — even if it meant putting up with some inconvenience- By rci>iioving the 
iX ovCi }ap in these groups, it was determined that 77 per cent of the respondents indicated 
jj'^ they would favor year-round school if it ijnproved educational opportunU:y AND saved 
i'^^ money. Mothers, who without question would be one of the most affected by the four- 

quarter plan, indicated tlieir willingness to accept inconvenience if it improved 
i educational opportunity as well as saved_ tax dollars. And, since over 90 per cent 

of the respondents said they would be living in Northville in 1973, their opinions and • 

preferences can be considered valid research matex^al. , 

Northville teachers coniTnented on the sti^engths and v/ealcncsises of fqur-cjuarter school 
■ 4op"eratlon and, in 7i survey of teacher opinfon, seven out of ten indicated thoir su|)i>ort 
of such a plan. . . again IF it enhances the edc^eational program and saves money. Stu- 
dents are not so sure. Student opinion surveys reveal their concerns al)out air Qondi- .. 
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tioning, extra-curricular activity schechjUng, and vacation a$sii:nmonts^/ nu?incs,< 
.and industry In North\illc and surrounding communities sti-oncly supported the 
potential of more efficient use of school facilities* Over 93 per cent of buf^incss 
rcsix)ndenls said they vwuld be 'willing to cooperate \nth the school district in 
vacation scheduling. Furthermore, three-fourths of those businesses said year- 
round school operation would offer advantages to their business operation. 

^ill another opi-nion survc>^ was the ''advisory vote** talcen June 8, 1970. At the 
regular school lx)ard election on that date, voters were asked. . . . **If educational 
and ecowmic advantages become evident, would you cooperate with tht- Itoanl of 
Education in implementing a full year ^Quarterly Sessions^ school program in tlic 
Nortiiville Public Schools?" UnfortUTiately only ITj^er^ent^'of the electorate cho«^o 
to express their opinion in this unofficial poll.^our hundi'cd, twenty-two said yes, 
while .518 said no. This unofficial poll was not intended to l>e the determining 
factor, for or against the year-round schools in Nortiiville* TheJdXv voter turnout 
and the inconsistency between the survey which said "yes'^ nncilhe advisory poll 
which^saidJ'no*yndicates the need for more study, , .more information. In addition, 
a great majority of parents and teachers hava expressed a desire for more infor- 
mation about the four-quarter plan. 

Now, tlie State Department of Education has asked Northville Schools to begin Phase 
in of ouj'. year-round school study. Phase in poses the question, 'Tear-round 
school — is it afcceptable?'! To find that answer, we must first seek answers to many 
other questions. Phase n, the feasibility study, told us that parents desire all 
children in the same family to be on vacation at the same time. , .and that it is 
desirable to have all children in the same neighborhood on vacation at the same ' 
time. Can parent/ skidtfnt and neighborhood vacation wishes be met/? How many 
families will not be able to have their first or even second vacation preferences? 
How much vacation inconvenience will be acceptable? If the four-quarter plan is 
unacceptable to s5nte, can vacation and enrollment adjustments be made to satisfy 
them? Is there a relationship between tho age of ehildrei; and parent aecepta!)ility 
of yeai:-round school? What demands will year-round school t)laee on tlie recrea- 
tions. 1 facilities of the community? How can we fill the information gap that may 
istill exist about Phase II and, at the samo time, inform the public about Phase III? 

To meet these needs for continuing information, a four-page supplement was distributed 
on March 25 in an edition of the Northville Record. The publication reviewed Phase II 
and outlined tho procedures for Phase ,ni. It pointed out to all school families, and to 
families wl)o will have children in school by 1976, that we will theoretically assign 
vacation quarters for the next four years. . . . This theoretical vacation assignment is- 
just a test run. 

Standards foj;;^ determining which family gets which vacation quarteabrhcn. . .or which . 
neighborhood gets which vacation quarter when will be establishedj^ Families with 
children who are or will be in school by 197G, \vill receive a fouiwear attendance- 
vaeation preference fomi. * A trained team of local citizens will ffstribute the family 
schedules for parent comment, the scheduling instr-uments wilrthen bo used to 
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dclcrminc how manj' families accept the vacntioh schedule, how mnny ncccj^ it Sn 
p»>rt, niKl bow mruiy find It unncceptal:>]c. For those fomlHcs who find their asslfjnctl 
vacation schedule unacccptahlc attempts will be made to determine why. Efforts 
wilt then be made to make adjustments satisfactory to them, but vtithin the frame- 
work of set standai-ds. To bo successful, our scheduling '-trial balloon'* must, 
on paper, enroll 75 per cent of the student population in school for any given quarter. 
The remaining 25 per cent \\ill in theory be on vac ation. 

Thi5 much we know. . .new additions to Main Street Elementary, Moraine Klcmentary, 
Amormaii Elementary, Cook Junior IliRh School, and Northvillc Hifjh School will 
temporarily solve the problem of overcrowding. But, housing and population pro- 
jections show that, by the 1973-74 school j'ear, our schools will again be bulging at 
the seams. 

Eve^ more alarming is the projected school enrollment for 197G. Estimates based 
on existing housing, current construction, and approved housing projects, show a 
student population somewhere near 7,0Q0ioi' 1976. ..'more than double the 3,235 - 
students presently attending Northville schools. 

And that's only the beginning! Developers, builders, and home buyers recognize 
that Northville is an. established residential community. 

The Board of Education has no intention of making any decision on year-round school 
until all the facts are in. However, the answer to "Year-round school — is it accept- 
able?'^ is inforniiation vital to Northville, the State of Michigan as well as many otlior 
school districts around the nation. * 
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SLIDING 

4-QUARTER . 

PLAN ^ 

Or. Clyde J. Baer 

In face of today's nt-cd to operalo sch^ols^ycar-rountl, the objcclivcs ot iho 
Sliding Four-(iuarU r Plan arc: 

1. To make maximum utilization of school pla^it facilities, 

2. To make n^aximum utilization of the trained professional school 
staff. 

3. To provide more incentives for teachers by year-round employ^- 

ment and higher annual salaiics, . 

4. To keep pace with the rising costs of educating chUdi'en. 

5. To decrease the number of children attending school at aiiy one . 
time, thusly saving plaiit facilities space, teacher time and 
educational costs. 

6. To broademthc concept of the nature, scope aiid purposes of 

^ . public education by broader and more varied instructional programs, 
^ working closely with community agencies, and being more cognizant 

olUhe needs and trends of living and the local and national scenes. 
?• To provide instructional programs to better meet the needs of all 

children with varying ablHtiiss, interests aiid tackfrvounds. ^ ~" 

8. To encourage better and more flexible instructional pi'ograms capable 
of incorporating modern innovations of flexible and module^ scheduliiig, 

, gifted and remedial programs, co-teaching and team-teacliing, pro- 
gramniied instruction, .ungraded plans, large- and small-group instruc- 
tion, continuous progress jJlans,. vocational-teclmical training, instruc- 
tional. television, and other developments. 

9. To permit children to graduate from school at an eaiiier age with a 
complete education, or petmit them to spend more time in school, if 

- needed, and still graduate by age 18. 

10. To keep pace with the increasing number of courses and greater bodies 
of knowledge to teach in a harnessed number of.j'ears. 

11. / To encourage school- community cooperative recr^cational and vocational 

programs. , 

The Sliding Four-Quarter Plan for the Year-Round School has never been formally 
presented or tried in the country. 

Basically, the Plan divides the school year into four quarters of twelve weeks each — 
fall, winter, spring, and summer quarter. This totals a school year of forty-eight 
weeks that the schools arc in operation. Toclay, most schools operate for approxi- ' 
mately thirty-six weeks each year, arranged into two semesters. . \ 
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In the four-x^uartor plan of running schools for forly-eigJa weeks, the schools arc 
clbscci for four weeks during the year for mainlonance an<l repair, teacher evnlua- 
Hon and orientation^ Glud^ni programnung, pcrsoftuei as.signnioms, and other 
necessary tasks. Ideally, one week between eacli (|uarliM' would l>est permit a 
systematic arrangement ofliajxlling these tasks. However, it n\ight be n\ore 
appropriate to schedule the four weeks' vacation all at once dui-ing one part of the 
year. This could be arbitrary depending; on the desires of the conVnumiiy and parents 
and the feasibility of the administrative operation of the schools- This writer fnvois 
the one "week vacatton between (juartcrs so Ihat^-allji^'hildren in school could count on 
at least a week's vacation diiriuK the summer months to coincide with ilie_family 
vacation plans. 

The children are scheduled to attend school for four consecutive quarters and have 
a vacation period for one quarter. They are in school for forty-oighl weeks, or four 
quarters, ullh a week's vacation betv/ecn each quarter if the vacation i>iM*iotis were 
so scheduled. At the end of the forty-eight weeks of sehoblij»g, ^ihe children liave a 
vacation period for one quarter of twelve weeks, plus the two additional weeks 
betv/een quarters. 

At the start of each quarter, oi\ly one-fourth of the children enrolled in each grade- 
start school. Another one-fourth of the childi'en in the same crade stail school the 
.next quartoji', and so forth. By dividing the children of one grade^level into four 
sections and having each section start school at a different quarter, the ^'sliding" 
effect for scheduling vacations is acliieved. Consequently, with each section attend- 
ing school for four consecutive quarters of twelve weeks each, each section v ill 
have its vacation quarter at a different season, of the year. 
^ • * ■ . " ■ • ■ ' • 

As an example, if a section begins school in the fall quarter, the section will have 
its vacation during the foUo\Ving fall quarter. It will retux'n to school for tlie winter 

quarter and have its next vacation the follov/ing winter quarter. jCh<i.followdng year 

this group of children will have their vacation during* Ilur spring quarter, and the 
following year in the summer quarter. • / 

By having the four sections of -each grade x'otate their vacation periods each year at 
different seasonal- quarters, there will be equitability.as to the time of year, or 
season, that children receive their vacations. Parents will not be able to complain . 
thaC their neighbor's child always has vacatr'^n dunng the summer while their own 
child always has vacation during the winter* This has been mi insurmountable 
problem in the four-quarter plaJis tliat have been tried when, cluldren attend school 
for three quarters follov ed by a vacation quarter. 

r 

To further equitablility among families in scheduling children in ih(^ various (|uarters 
Thoy arc ^issit^ned by their family niimos. In other words, cliildren in the first 
grade^ with family names hepnning from A to F could start in the full quarter, from 
. G to L in the winter quarter, from M to R in the spring quarter, mul fi'om II to Z in 
the summer quarter. Chronological age will be a factor in the i)lacemont of chile (r en 
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to Ihclr corrcs|x>fHting grade* IcvcL Tlv.- scliool officials vdW ha^x* to study 
their school population to ckHerniine alphabttical dh^lsions and equal c them 
>\'lth the chronolotfical ajjo factor. 

All children of Iho same fan>i]y ^vill attend scliool during the same qiiailors^ aiul 
have their vacation on the same seasonal quaiiers, regardless of ihcir grade 
^Ic^vcL. If the last names of cl\ilclron in the same family arc cUffcivnt, the last 
name of the heati of the houaehuld \\iU be used as nie assignniont key to insure 
that all the children of one family have the same vacation quailer. This l^as 
been a problem in the few places thai have tried the four-quarter plan* Pai'cnts 
were greatly disturbed vrhen their children v,c re scheduled vacations at different 
seaso ns of th^ year so that the whole family could not go on a vacation trip 
together. , . r • 

It musi Ixj kept in mind thai by staggering the enrollment of a given grade level 
throughout the four quarters and by sliding the vacation periods, only three- 
fourths of the school population wtll be in school at any given quarter of the 
year. U is hero that the economy of school plaxit facilities, teachers and educa- 
ticnal costs are apparent^ There will be an additional savings by having the 
children graduate from school one year earlier at approximately age 17 instead 
of the fraditionai £^(e.l8. The addpd ccorioniic; savings is the result of the ''sliding 
four-quadbr plan of -having cJiil ck-en enrQllod in school four conseeutivo^q 
before each vacation quax'tcr. The four-quarter plans previously tqed wit^^ 
childrcii enrolled tKroo quartors beifore theij u/aci ^ ciuarter dlxl not posses^ 
_,_the feature of advancing thrrough school faster. , it is iinpoKllpt to^ 

observe that the Sliding Four-Quarter Piaii doqshU nvaJvC 

child graduate a year early. The child could, under the Plan, receive an addi-^ 
tional year's education and graduate at approximdiely age 1$, He also would have 
had an additional thirty -six weu*ks pf education above that of .the truclional school 
graduation at age 1-8 • Of course, some of the savings. of facility spaecT teache;r 

■ time aiul cost of education would bo lost inlhe SlicUng t'our-Quartor Plaii if Uie"" 
child received the extra thirty-six Aveeks; of education aiul didn't gradiiate a year 
early. Howe vcr^ the enbi^nous savings of haviog oiily three-fourths of H 

I children in school at ajiy given time woul^ exist. I :^ - \ 

I To further cxplain'how the Slidin Fpui^-QuaKcr Plah p^^^^^ 
] graduate ay ear early, cqmiDared to the traditional school today ,t1ietTadiO 
schedule jvas to be compared witii tho sch^^ futhe 
traditional schodiile of thi yty-sEx4v,eeks each year, the child stariihg"^^^^!^^^^^ al^ 
age C receives fo r hundred thi rly -two week s^f schgol over a Iwelye-year 
peiuod and gracluates at age 1^ a chilcl starling atvag(> G in t lio 

Sli ding Four-Quarter Plan will jt:(3cetvc four hundred thi rty-t\yo we<iks of school- 
ing over an eleven-year period and. graduates at age i?v If the cMicf rcTnai ns in. 
school foFuvelve years to graduate at agc^l5r^^^ll have had four hundf ed sixty- 
eight Av.eeks ol schooling. . ^^^^-^^ j _ V • * > 



ObviousIy» the studcnis in the Plan graduating a year earlier^ ulth equivalent 
amount of educntion to whal he reeelves under the tradittonal aehedule, eould 
begin ht:. ccMege careert enter a vocidionat^^technical training program* emolt* 
in a Junior college, take remedial courses in adult aehooU or gain employment 
a year earlier* in respect to students entering college for iprofcssfonnt careers, 
as engineering, medicine, edueatlont ete« « thlerliltudent would grnduatc n year 
earlier from college, consequently helping to answer sK>etety*s ckunands for 
professional people. The fact thiU college courses of stud^ arc being cxten<k>d 
into more years^ like the piedlcal curriculum, places even more imiioiinnec on 
spcetiing^;ti]F('l!^'duc{^ process where possible. 



The students who are not going to college could start studying for their vocational 
fields in.a voeational^technical school cr junior college at age 17 and relieve the 
regular high schools from having to offer extensive vocMional preparation courses. 
The students needing more remedial general education courses could continue 
their education in adtdt classes^ while others could secure full-time employment, 
or both. 

It is feasible that by having studt its graduate a year early, better cooperative 
school-r/orlc programs could be established between tHislness and industry and the 
adult schb6U« Business and industry have consistently expressed a need for these 
Idnds of programs to bridge the gap betifi^een pobllc sehooling and employment. 
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STATE PROJECT 
(N BRADFORD 

COUNTY 

C. M. Clark 

Bradford County, a ten-school area with a student popuIat:.on of 4, 109, corducled a 
pilot program (or the Departtncnt of Ed'^ration extending; the basic ISO-day school 
year for students to one of 210 days. 

The ao-day ext:^nsion begui July 6, 1370 and extended through AnjTP.st 14, 1970, 
Protprams of instruction were provided from klnderRarten through credit courses 
for senior high school students. 

The majority of the instructional progTam was conducted on Bradford's 88 acre 
educational park which houses the high school, Middle School, Starke Elomeninry 
and the area vocational and technical center. All county schools uci e in operation 
during this period of time. 

Attendance was elective, a student could attend tuition free if he so chose. Trans- 
portation \va»^ provided on a countrywide basis, aril lunch was served In all centers. 
Although only one cafeteria wis in operation, food was transported from thld cafe- 
teria to the otlier schools. 

Program structures of all types were offered and tried experimentally. They were 
nongraded, team teaching, modular, and conventional. 

Thirty-six per cent of the Bradford County students in grades K-6 chose to attend 
the extended year while only one-half of this perccntiige of high school level students 
chose to attend, Countywide, 1,072 students attended the extended portion of the 
school year. 
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STATE PROJECT 
IN CLAY 

COUNTY 

Thomas J, Moe 

clay is one of lluvc Florifla counties having received statr fundi ny; to 
operate an Kxlcndoii Scliool Year pilot project. Implementation of liic pilot 
took place at the S. Hn-an Jennings Elcinentary School, Or-.mi^e Park, n 
school which hou.si*-s a nniltitiKic of innovations in proi^ram :mcl IniiKlinii: cic- 
sign and serves as an cxi)criniental school supported by Title in IISKA, 

•lennint^s KUimcnL.iry has operated on the philosophy tiiat pupils and teachers 
differ from one aiiolhcr as well as differing within each self in vario\is areas. 
Operating on a continuous pror. ress, un<j;r:ided desigti, Jcnniui;s KlcnuMitary 
found little difficultv for chiUlron, parents, or teachers already accoiDlin^ 
the idea of continuous progress in loarnini^. 

With a- 220 pupil day school year, the average or above average pupil \yi 11 com- 
plete six ycai\s work in five years. Children who make less than thc^ a orage 
year's grovvlh in a y^^ar have 40 days longer annually to complete wori: usually 
completed by 'pupils in one hundred eighty days v/ithout the stigma of failure. 

The school has operated based upon the philosophy that pupils and teachers 
differ from one anotlier as well as differing* within each self in various areas. 
The school has recognized that learning proceeds on a continuum and there- 
fore through teani--teaehing has attempted to provide an ungraded curriculum 
for all pupils assigned to the school. Moving into a calendar of year-round 
school based on continuo'is progress should not present any too serious diffi- 
culties for . hildron, parents or t'eachcrs wlio already are most accepting of the 
id'^a of continuous progress in learning. 

The school staff> and community have accepted the continuous progress plan 
as "the most sensible^* appi'oach to the education of children. With a two 
hundred twenty (220) pupil day the average or qbove average pupil could 
complete six years work in five years. Th.e S. Bryan Jennings Elementary 
School for the year 1970-71 is scheduled to serve K-5 pupils, Dui-ing the 
transition year, si>lh year pupils will attend- the juniior high which will be 
phasing into a middle school. Thus the K-5 school pupils would have com- 
pleted K-VI curriculum with no need for expansion of building facilities. 
Children who make less than average year's growth in a year would have the 
40 da3''s longer antuially to complete work usually completed by fiwragc and 
oIjovc average pui)i^s in one hundred eighty days without the stigma of failure. 
Current rescarci) indicates the improved image and resultant attitude towar<l 
self has nuich morc^ to do with achicyemcnt than does native ability, flcpetition 
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of a whole yoriV by these pupils is also wnstcful of their time and c'avStIv in edu- 
cation dollai'S. 



The team-tcachinij npproacli to tcnching for individunllzini; inst miction innkcs 
possible providing for the educational needs of individual pupils. 

Research shows that where year round schools have existed the extended year 
was not injurious to the healtii of pupils nor to teachers. The same research 
emphasises ihat nbt more than one year of acceleration for pupils sliould be 
planned for in as much as seven years of schooling. 

The school lias had i^vo very successful sessions of six weeks. The first year 
the program provided both kindergarten, basic arithmetic, and reading as, 
well as enrichment in the areas of art, muoic , drama, creative writing, low 
organization games and sports and library services. Tlie school had an enroll- 
^ment at the close of the year of approximately 550 pupils. Over 200 of tliese 
were transported pupils. Even thdugli ho bus service v/as inade avai'able'for 
the su/nmcr program, but more than 350 pupils were involved in various phases 
of the voluntary summer program. During the second summer an enrich- 
ment social'itudics program, ^^Discovering Our Great America the Beautifur* 
brought together art, music, geography, history and literature with many real 
and vicarious (fihr) field trips. Added to this academic program was a rich 
library program and family typo recreation program. Again more than 75^'- 
of the school's pupil population was voluntarily involved even though no 
transportation could be provided for tlic more than 200 bus pupils.. 
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PORT nuROhrs 

FOUR -QUARTER 

FEASIBILITY STUDY : 

Or. Sami J, Aiam 

Reasons for this sludy in the Por« Huron area included incr<^^>:4ng^cr>ronnuMit, 
up six huiidrcd slucicnts in past ilnec years (tJint^s twonty cla£;.sroonis), Furtht-r- 
morc, we exited aji increase of tlirce hundred this year (ten Llai:sro<^ins), The 
pinch is on in l>otlj high schools ai)d some of the clciucntr.ry sihooLs, Thn^^ NN'tty ■ 
a proposed lx>nd \tiizuq was presented to voiors in FX^een.bcr last yenr, ; 
Defeat of thai l)Ond issue still leaves us with Hie same problems. That's \v1i>' 
PHASC applied for stale funds lo study the idea of year^mvuid sehools-- a.s? ouc 
* altcrnalive way of providing; more classrooni spaeo. Forty-ei};ht dislriey^ nivplieii 
and sLx j^rants were made. 

Our study has a ijasic^golir;; Wc wantrrti to examine the economic and educational 
feasibility of the four-quarter plaJi of school operation for tlie I^on Huron Area 
School District as a means of responding to our present and ajUioii)ated over- 
crowding problems. The plan selected for further study was one that would 
meet three criteria: (1) to in aintain and/or impro\'e the present educational 
quality of 6hr programs. (2) to I'oduco oui* overcrowding prc^blems, (3) the 
overaJl cost of th(j 'plan would have to be Ic^'ss tha^i that incu'i rcd through addi- 
tional buildings and sites. This study is a preliminary and tentative one and is 
' — offered as a method of meeting the imme*.liule 'needs of the school district. 

Wc first began this study two years ago. Intensive research began in January, 
1969, A state grant was received in April, 19G9 for $19,200. We reviewed all 
of the research and literature in the area of year-round schools/ cxr.mined the 
history, types of p]^is» 9,;5qocri mental programs attempted, revieweHrl-i^esulls of 
studies of other school systems. 

There are four basic types of four-quarter plans. The first is the complete year 
plan. Its advantages arc an improved educational program with little preparation 
to implement. Some economy through reduced failures may result. Its disadvaji- 
tagcs arc.it docs not reduce space requirements. It cosis more than regidar 
school and other quarter plans. There are no summer vacations for anybody. 

The quadrimcster plan, the second type of four-quarter plaJi, has two advaiilages. 
It provides for ciirriculum revision and greater flexil)ilily of programs and pro- 
vides economy by accelerating the achievement so that 13 years of instruction 
arc achieved in 11 years. Its disadvantages are that the plan would not reduce 
cost for first 5 to G yenro and thus would increase expenses for first 4 to 5 years 
of operation. The elementary pupils' opportunity to fail is increased by accelera- 
tion. I^lcteaehing failed students may increase cost. Type thicc (s the optional 
vncaliou plan. lis advantages are tliat it reduces per pupil cost by reducing space 
needetl. Small, inefficient buildings would be phased out. Area recreation faeili- 
<ios would be less crowded and iisediall yea?;. Juvciiile cielinqucney could be 
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reduced hy hu^isv^ only orie cfunrtcr of the stucku.n on vnc:U5on nn'y am luue, 
1*hcrc. wouKMk: incrc:u;c(} job o|>fX)nuni tics for oUvr ^lu^Jcntji. li pro\i<k's 
for curric<du?^i revision, lis <li.snr?vnnl:u:c is Jhcrc is no .ar>5urance of cvvni 
disiributiod of sUJ^iCfU:^ nnion;: the four qu.iricrrN nr,J liuis the plan niny turn 
out to \Hi cosUicr than nnticipateU. 

The last busic plan is the Assigned vacation. Its ndvantngcs nrc that curricuUjm 
revision v/oiild provicie gronter flcxibilhy and i ndiW dual i;cat ion of ihc edijcntioniil 
program. CurriciJunA revision nuw rtciiicvc cconoiny by reducini: \ho rosl of 
rcleachinK failed students. L'conoiny is achieved wiih distribution of siudents' 
vacali02)s over the four quarters being ecy.uil. U incren.ses job opix>iiunities 
for olfk;r studenis since oiUy' one quarter arc on vacation at one time. Ii may 
reduce juvenile delinqucney. Area recrentio!\al faciliiies" would be less crowded 
and used all year. Small buildinK^^ would be elwidnated and so would overerow<iir 
Us disadvantai-^es are ihr*! the, plan mr.y he move costly (Iran the ISO dn;'^ J sclioo! 
year because of inci-e-'used niainlenaace costs, opcraiii\g busses all yenr» and (he 
employment of staff on overload basis. The eomnumily may resist tiu^ plan 
because pf the fact thai vacandhs arc assigned. There were many questions we 
sought to ■an'^jwer: • 

. K What will be the calendar for assigned vacation plan? 

2. How may elementary school chi]djr<^i bG,assig'ned to schools and 
to classes udthin thcjschool ? ^ ' ' ^ '. 

3. ~y 'Can intermediate school students i^e scheduled on an assig^aed 
vacation plan ? 

4. Can high school students be scheduled on an assigned vacation plai-i ? 
; 5. ' \yhat use of the present schools will achieve maxinuim economy' ? . 

6.. What professional staff wall be needed?.; , 
7l What non-professional staff will be needed? 
^;8;- Can the school buildings 'be rnai^ntained? 
9. Wliat will the cost of/niaintenance be ? 

10. Can sludenis; be properly transported? 

11. Wliat will the cost of transporting students ? 

12. How mil vAcaiions be assigned lo staff? " 
13.. How will vacations be assigned to pupils ? 

14. Wliat changes in purchasing procedures will be needed? ' 

15. How will students coming from otlier districts be placed aiid 
vacation periods assigned? _ ^ / . 

16. . Wlaat will be the total cost of the assigned vacation plan? 

17. - How will business in the^Port Huron area react to the assigned 
vacation plan ? \\ - 

18. Wliat year-round recreation facilities arc available in Port Huron ? 

19. * Will the public. in the Port Huron area accepi the assigned vacation 
..plan? . ! 

20. >:J^Will the parents of the Port Huron Area School District children 

— .i; "accept the assigned, vacation plan ? . 



21. Will the stalf ol ihr' port Huron Area SchcHjJii acc^jiTibe MJignrd 

Our »Ui<]^' conistrwicJ a cal< mUi* of a four-'tju,irt< r yvht, f?lmulaicd t%:u<W*m 
f>lac<*»iKrnt , jjrhcthiji'fi n hij;:h i^chool aii^J an intcmctftaic «^cfsool, prot»r*< for 
anftwirrs lo mcfi f>l itu itucistlon^ i^lth the ix^o^ilc conwrwU* ami cximtKtriNl 
Ihc cost of opcruUnp the »cho^il on a rtgidar hn^ls wllh ihat of ojx r:jtJns H 
on a foar-<4uancr plan. 

The results of ihls siuOy of llu* four-<iuartcr nro o» follows: Sornt 
curriculum adjustmonta and revisions are ncceaisary. We need to cl^ru^fio 
somesicr courses of study Into quarter length (90 tbys into Ct days)* Kach 
quarter would Ivcome non - sequent ial n^^much as possible; that 1^, it \\-ould 
atand hy ilselt. We matic no attempt to prescribe what should.bc adtkMloc 
taken away from our present curriculum merely shifted the unit of lime 
for instruetlon. With less chilthcn in school at any one time, our class slxe 
would he reduecfl. This would njcan a better jnipil-teaeher v^Xo and thtis 
Improved Instruclf^n, A detailed plan VK'ould have to be worked out for curricu- 
lum revision^ This rcquii-es intensive work by teachers, acfmlnistrators, 
parcnu, and l>oard members. 

We need cqliaJ student enrollment in each of the four quaiicrs, and thuv'? 
the opportunity to distribute vacation times throutjhoul the school yera\ 
Children wotdd not be in school all year long; just thrce-'quarters oi the 
year» as they are now. They wtll attend three quarters instead of two 
semesters.- ' 



Children from a family would all be assigned to the same vacation quartex\ 
Each parent should be contacted for ranl<ing of their preferences for vacation 
period and attempts will be made as much as possible to accommodate those 
parents. 
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Community acceptance and suppp'rt would bo essential if year-round school:; 
arc to be provided. We rccofjniy.c that chanRlnj;; tlu^ school calendar will also 
affect the community. Recreational activities, after scliool activities, pai1~ 
time employment, etc. arc all affected. A survey of public reaction will be 
conducted after informing the eomniunity of the study and its details. 

Staff acceptance and support is essential if year-round schools are to be 
realized. It requires a thorough understanding of the proposed four-quarter 
plan by all staff members. In addition,.ihc assisfance and suggestions by 
PHKA and other employee organization ^are needed. A survey of the staff 
will bo conduclt^^I during the second phase of the stuc^y. 

'^Tho su|)iK)rt, assistance, and cooperalionTof business, industry, and 
cominupJiy ngencios is I'cquircd. We need to work closely uath busincss'and 
inilustry to lonrn of their vacation policies for employees so these arc related 
to ii\o vacation periods of the schools. Agencies as library, YMCA, Scouts, 
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churches, and parent organizations such as Amateur Hockey Association, 
Little League, etc. need to be consulted for coordination. 

Some improvements would have to be ni?.do in some of tlie schools, including 
air conditioning of all schools for use durin?; 12 months of the year. A year- 
round school would require tlic phasing- out of sonie smaller, less efficient 
schools. Nine classrooms or less, for example. Several of these schools 
wore to have been phased out, if our Decombor bonding j.^roposal had been 
approved and new schools built. Parcnis in each of the altcndaiice a'reas of 
schools to be phased out would bo consulted in order that tliey and school 
staff carefully plan any procedures for phasing out these smaller schools. 

Additional operating millage would be required; more than we are now pajang 
but less than that required t:M/w!ii J' additional schools under our present two 
semester method of operatii>i'L.-.L«iooi; li will cost a little more to operate 
schools' all year. To maintain schools ;J1 year. To operate buses all year. 
To serve hot lunches all year. To erixploy staff on overload basis. 

Under present financial structure of the State Aid to public schools, it appears 
that expenses woidd require 3. 89 mills first year (due to costs of installing 
air conditioning equipment), 2,49 mills eacli year thereafter (under our present 
financial struc'tUre). On the other hand, it would require an initial 5.1 mills to 
build the sites and additions needed, and an average of 3.8 mills per year for 
30 years to retire a l)ond issue needed to pay for the needed additons. To this 
is also added 1. 8 mills per year in additional operating costs for those buildings. 
You ean see that it would cost a little more to be less crowded and do a better job 
for youngsters. But, state school laws and regxilations will have to be revised 
for any schools operating year-round. The ISO day rule, for example. Athletic 
eligibility rules, for another. , 

Our school maintenance program will liave to be revised as we will not be able 
to utilize summer months for major repairs and cleaning. Tliis type of pre- 
ventative mainteanee v/ill now have to go on throughout the year after classes • 
are dismissed. Supply storage p.nd distribution will have to be adjusted to this 
different operation. 

In summary, our study indicates that year-round schools (luidcr this proposed 
four-quailcr plan) are feasible if the following conditions arc met: Curriculum 
adjustments and re\nsion; equal enrollment in eacli quarter with opportimity for 
vacations cUstributed throughout the year; community acceptance and support; 
Staff acceptance and support; support mid assistance of local business, industry, 
and community agencies; improvements made in school buildings, including 
the installation of air conditioning cquipnicm; some additional operating millage; 
phasing out of smaller, less efficient school buildings; necessary revisions in 
state school laws and regulations; I'eviscd maintenance program for our school 
buildings. 
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Our community survey indicated that: 47% of the registered voter's favored 
the four-quarter plan; 37% opposed the plan; 1G% did not express an opinion; 
89% of the parents picked the summer quarter as their first choice for a 
vacation. 

The certified staff survey showed: 39% of the staff opposed the plaii; 35% favoi^cd 
the plan; 2G% expressed no opinion; the majority of the staff indicated they would 
continue to work under the plan; the majority of the staff appeared to prefer n 
summer quarter for a vacation if given a choice. 

Finally, the business and industrial community sui'vey findings indicate repre- 
sentatives were evenly divided in their approval or rejection of the plan. 
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CONSULTANT OPINION 
ON YEAR-ROUND 
EDUCATION 



. Dr. Thomas E. Putnam 

*'It is recognized that finaneial resourees. . . are limited. . . school calendars must 
be designed to obtain optimum economic efficicnc^'^ 

With this statement in mind we may tiirn to the fact that there is the cquivelent 
of maybe 10-15 billion of unused school physical plant in the United States. The 
traditional mode of operating this school system underutilizes the PHYSICAL 
RESOURCES of the system. 

However, there is a much more important reason for operatincc the public school 
system year round than utilization of physical plant . If the teaching profession is 
to be competitive, the annual remuneration must be competitive and the only 
reasonable v/ay to achieve this situation is for the length of tho work year to 
be comparable to the other professions. In order to be fair to the taxpayers it 
is essential that the teacher^s productivity for the extended emplojTncnt period 
be as great as during the present regular cmploj'^ment. 

We must make a distinction between the issues of (1) extended school year and 
(2) year-round operation of the schools. It is most important that this distinc- 
tion be made. It is important that in discussing the subject of ''Year-Round 
Education'* we always specify whether the -plan under consideration calls for more 
education to be supplied to students or maintains the present level. Wlienever 
additional education is' to be supplied, additional expenditures of fimds will be 
required! ! ! Some plans require (as part of the plan) ''more education" while 
in other plans it is optional. The amount of money involved can be considerable. 
For example, to extend the school year to 220 days by supplying additional education 
to the students would cost in the State of Florida approximately 200 million 
dollars a year. 

We arc currently asking for dollars for new capital outlay when the present 
physical plant is not utilized 25% of the time. 

Wo are undeiiitilizing our educational human resources. Teachers work 9 to 
9 1/2 months under a "10 month" contract, YET MUST live, compete, and are 
expected to survive in the real 12 month world. The resulting pcr.sonnol 
problem reduces the quality of the educational syslom. 

SOLUTION - Set up a mode of operation whose format provides for oonvenient 
possibility of year round operation and full time employment but docs not require 
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it. If the productivity is maintained and if extra education is not pi'ovidod 
then there is NO KXTI^A COST TO THE TAXPAYER! ! ! 

An aeademie year of nine months is a poor ehoiee as an oi'ieratinir unit for a 
publie sehool system. It is too long a period of time for efficient mannccement 
of the system. Its reeyele time is too long as should a student fail to be pro- 
moted. This has been reeo^nized and the sehool year has often been divided into 
halves or semesters, particularly at the secondary school level. 

A 4 1/2 month term (semester) is still too long a unit of time for use as the 
operational modulo of an educational system if flexible scheduling and optimum 
efficiency are to be obtained. A three month period is a much better choice. 
Dividing the nine month academic year into thirds to yield three terms of three 
months each ^ivc^n us a smaller operating unit which is advantageous. Yet the 
system is not so administratively complex as to be Inirdcnsomc . 

It is hereby suggested that the school year be divided into three terms each con- 
sisting of two 00 day grading periods. Final term grades to be issued at the end 
of each Op^day interval (i.e. at the end of each even numbered grading period) 
and mid-term grades be issued at the end of the odd numbered grading periods. 
Since a GO day tc'fm will be approximately three months, or a quarter of a calen- 
dar year, it may J)C designated a Quarter. ' 

Since each cf the GO day terms is an independent unit with a final grnde we can 
look upon grades 1 through 12 as having been replaced by 36 modules or levels. 
We now have the basis for a mox'e efficient system. A student^s progress is 
now defined by 30 steps rather than by 12 and promotion is (or can be) by thirds 
of our new obsolete '^academic year^'. It could thus be possible for a child to 
repeat less than a full academic year. This offers an opport\uiity for considerable 
dollar savings. . 

By substituting three GO day units or work for one ISO day unit or for two 90 day 
units we ean;^ 

(1) Relieve student '*cnd of year'' pressure* 

(2) Provide truer picture of student's academic history by recording more detail. 
• :. (3) Better define educational goals and better measure students^ progress. 

(4) Provide more student motivation and parental interest. 

(5) At the secondary school level make It possible to offer a larger 
variety of courses and m alee possible a more flexible and eonipletc 

academic program. 
(G) Provide for admission and for recycling of students more often. 

The implenientation of the fourth module or Summer Term makes possil:)le the full 
iitili^cntion of the rcsoui'ccs of the education system. These resources nrc both 
physical and human. Year round utilization of physical plant makes it possible? 
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to accommodate an increase in student population of up to 3:1% without any new 
eonstruetion. Year round utilization of physical plant also means a reduction in 
the cost of any future new construction by up to 259r of the original projected 
cost. 

Implementation of the fourth module also malces possible the full utilization of the 
human resources ol' the educational system on a productive basis, li provides 
a 33% increase in c.miual income to the teacher who wishes year round employment 
at no increased cost to the taxpayer. If all teachers should choose to work the 
full calendar year (and assuming a stable student pcpulatioi:) the system would 
require 259' fewer teachers. 

Teachers want more money. Every year hundreds of our host teachers leave the 
profession. Their loss to the system lowers the quality of the education pro- 
vided to the students. A 33% higher teacher annual income would make the 
teaching profession truly competitive and would attract and retain the calibre 
teacher necessary for a cjuality education system. 
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FLORIDA'S STATE 

GOVERNMENT IN ; ^ . ' 

YEAR-ROUND EDUCATION ' 

John W. Seay 

Florida, in common with other states, hos many problems in education but in this 
state, the problems all seem to evolve around one faetor: Growth, Aeeording to the 
1970 census, Florida is the second fastest growing state in the nation, with hundreds 
of new families arriving each week. 

These families — most of them at any rate — seem to. have children. In the period from 
19G0 to 1970, our enrollment soared by a half-a-million students, and this is only in 
our elementary and secondary school. Add additional thousands for community colleges 
and cur universities and you can begin to realize the magnitude of our problem. 

We are in the midst of a five-year program to phase in kindergartens so that pre-school 
offerings will be available to all eligible youngsters in each of our G7 counties by 1973. 
(In Florida, a county constitutes a school district--67 counties, G7 school systems. No 
separate city or county systems). 

When enrollments go up, you need more of everything in a school system — more teachers 
more textbooks, more school buses and more facilities. It is this last one which has 
given us. the greatest concern. 

When j^ou have more students than you can crowd into existing classrooms, you know 
something must be done. There are several alternatives: increase the pupils-teacher 
ratio, inaugurate double sessions, provide additional facilities — either temporary or 
permanent, and make better utilization of existing facilities. 

There are other alternatives, too, but two factors must always be kept in mind — benefits 
and costs. Will the student receive better educational opportunities al the same or at 
reduced costs or will the additional or superior opportimities rcsultini;* from the change 
more than off-set the increased costs? 

It is very difficult, as you all realize, to explain to tax-paying parents why a school 
building cannot be utilized year-round, much like a courthouse or a city hall. Florida 
took the first, faltering steps to solve this problem shortly after the end of World War 
Two. The leadership in this effort was pz^ovided by the State Department of Education. 

After long study by a Citizens* Committee, the 1947 Legislature reorganized the Florida 
school system, eliminating costly small distriets and instituting the countyv/idc districts 
which we have today. 

A part of this revamping also included the enactment of the Minimum Foundation Pro- 
gram—and the Minimum Foundation Program provided the beginnings of a summer 
enrichment program. 
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This summer oarichmcnt progi'am — financed at (irsit entirely tlu'oi{^)i slnlc ftmrls — was 
over ami above and in addition to the usual sunimer remcdinl neademie f)roL^ram — or 
summer school as parents and students call it. In the years .since then, this onrieh- 
ment program has increased in popularity. Fundinrj of the |)rogram has also been 
expanded and it is now supported tlirough federal, state, district and special grant funds. 

In the early days, after the Legislature authorized sunrimer program, Department of 
Education staff members worked closely with local educators to see how the crowded, 
regular school year could be relieved. Legislation has been needed to bring about 
progx^am changes. Statutes have been amended to permit emplojTnent of staff beyond 
the normal 180-day school j^ear. Then there were changes affecting transportation, 
staff units and others. 

The Legislature enacted permisrvve legislation to allow districts to develop 3'car-round 
education programs. The v;.v:^nt this legislation v/fis to encourage innovation. It 
required only that» ''Ever.v such school shall, during the extended term herein authorized, 
conduct an academic instructional nrogi'am of the same or greater quality and intensity 
as that conducted during the require 180 days of instruction. 

One of the first districts to get involved in svich a program was Broward County. It 
utilized this legislation to begin a 220-day higli school program in 1963 and has expanded 
this effort to a K-12 pyogram. 

Florida's interest has 'not been limited to K-12 programs only. Wlien the Legislature 
provided for the community college program in 1957, it was organized on the basis of 
year-round operation. Each community college is on a modified trimester basis or 
on a qj^iartcr system. The universities operate on the quarter system. The universi- 
ties operate on tlie quarter sj'-stem as required by the Board of Regents. 

Florida is more concerned with e:q3anding the extended school year than with simply 
extending the 7'epulnr school year. I fully understand and appreciate the need to 
utilize our physical plants to the utinost, tiie need to lise our highly S|)ccializcd pro- 
fessional people 12 months a year, the need for ma::imum use of the equipment and 
material that has been purchases. We must optimally use our scarce resources. 

However, the optimal ux- oi' the resources is a means to an end. The end is to assist 
every student to have the opportunity to develop his capabilities to the fullest extend 
possibl e hKOCcomplishing this I hope tliat we will have developed the finest citizens 
possible, 'mac is, young men and women who are capable of ostnblisliiug careers, 
homes and contributing to the development of a strong nation. Young men and women 
whose citizenslnp will be demonstrated by active!}^ engaging in and upholding the finest 
traditions of our nation. 

In this context we are making aii in-depth staidy of the need for an exiDanded, extended 
school year. To date the Department has made an extensive review of the literature 
on the extended scJiool year and Tiled a report witli the Legislature, conducted an ex- 
tended school year conference, and approved new cxi^crimcntnl extended yenr program:^ 
in three districts* The Legislature authorized tho programs and appro])riatcd funds for 
their operation. ' 
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One of the most extensive and long term experimental efforts is in Florida^s largest 
district,. Dade County, which encompasses Miami and Miami Beach. The student 
population grouth and the ever-increasing dollar demands for expanded programs 
. led to earl}' county shidics seeking solutions to these problems. Dade County came 
r forth with the ciuinmester tjToe of year-round scliool calendar. Inaugurating the 
revolutior.ary new plan arc throe schools — Nautilus Junior High and Miami Springs 
and Miami Beach Senior Highs, 

. / ■ r,~'; 

striving for maximum use of school buildings, many school districts have experi- 
mented v/ith various 12-nionth plans, such as four quoirters or trimesters, in place 
of the traditional two-semester sy»stem. However,. the quinmester plan, which is 
unicjuely Dade County^s, offers not only the long-range hope of increasing plant 
utilization but bxnngs instaiit eS^ucMional benefits in terms of curriciAlum revision. 
'According to the quinmester pLrr-t^ors, whilo construction dollars may be snvcd in 
the future, ecfaally sign.^iivoaiit is r.,* . education impact of what Vvill be happening in 
the classrooms of Nautilus, Miami Springs, and Miami Beacli, 

The Quinmester plan divides the scliool year into five nine-week sessions of 45 
school days each. Each pupil may elect to attend any four quinmesters during the 
. school year in order to carry a normal study loa,d for a total of 180 instructional 
days, which is the present state requirom,ent. Or, a student can accelerate his high 
school graduation by attending all five quinmesters for a total of 2,25 instructional 
• .daj^s. The quinmester calendar allows for the usual holidays, iucluding Easter and 
■^Christman vacations, and teacher planning days v/hen stiidcnts arc not in scliool. 

The summer term, or fifth quinmester, is a departure from present summer pro- 
'graniming. The summer term is academically equivalent to the other four terms and 
is not intended solely for remedial or enrichment work. The quinmester curriculum 
can be thought of as a series of mini-courses, each nine weeks long and carrj'ing 
one-quarter credit. 

There are three key educational advantages to this plan: 

1. It opens the doors for an infinitely richer curriculum. Any number of mini- 
courses can be developed that arc related to one subject — American literature, 
for example — to ''r 'v.iitaally all tastes and aptitudes. The student lias his 
choice of any-foui uilerings to earn a year*s credit. 

2. It encourages «:caolastic oxiDcrimcntntion. The student may try a new subject at 
no great rislc. A nine-w^eek modulo of chemistry is enough to lot him decide to 
.pursue the subject or drop it in favor of somctliing else. 

3. It has the potential to reduce failure. The student is not locked in on a fiill- 

• ' year course; if he fails a nine-week course he loses otily onc-quartcr of a year 
and his problem can be remedied quickly and perhaps less painfully. 

Development of a full quinmester curriculum will require a massive creative effort 
and a vast cxi?enditure of mmipowcr. Local and state funds unready have been ear- . 
marked for this purpose. The Dade School Board last May* approved a five-year 
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dcvclopmcnUil protjram for the quinmester plan and fimcled it with S250, 000 annually 
for each of the next three school years. The State Department of Education appropri- 
ated $240, 000 for the nine-week summer pilot program. 

Teachers will he deeply involved in fashioning the future of the quinmester plan. A 
network of committees will be drawn from instructional staffs and will include repre- 
sentatives from all work and subject areas. 

These committees will be engaged in recommendations for curriculum development 
and administrative prodcdurcs; writing, preparing and screening materials to deter- 
mine appropriatcno<=:i and other such activity. Released time will be given for com- 
mittee work. An cfforc will be made to utilize teachers who express a special intci'cst 
in this pacesotting project. ^ 

In actual operation, the quinmester plan will offer poijsible c»^onomic advantages for 
teachers who may want to work the full year. Teachers who work four quinmcsters 
will have a ten-month employment period, excluding holidays. Those who are 
employed for five quinmcsters will be paid for the established pjpriod for which they 
ai^e employed. 

An extensive'public education effoi'^t will be required before the full efficiency of the 
12-month school eal!a;idar can be realized. The quinmester plan theorically increased 
capacity of school plants by 25 per cent. A school with a capacity of 2, 000 pupils could 
enroll 2,500 becraise staggered attendance periods would produce a pupil population 
of 2, 000 during any given qujvmestcr. Hcv;ever, this means that tho community would 
have to accept the idea of 20 per cent of the student body on vacation during eoch of the 
five nine-week periods. 

Man3' time-honored patterns of family and community life will be markedly changed If 
the quinmester plan becomes an operational reality. Recreational and Icisurc-timc 
programs will be shifted to the 12-month calendar, as will family vacations. When the 
student begins and ends his school year will vary with his options* There ai'c other 
problems, too. Would you l)old five graduation ceremonies every year? Would students 
enter first grade every quinmester? How would students participate in extracurricular 
activities ? The quinmester arclntccts recognize that many serious questions will have to 
be answ^ercd. 

But for the immediate future, it is certain that the implications of the cxiicrimcnts 
at Dade County\s first three quinmester shcools will si:»rcad throughout the system. 

The pilot quinmester program that was offered at Miami Sj^rings Senior High, during 
the summer of 1970, enrolled an unexpected total of 1,540 students from all parts of 
the county. A special inducement was that skidents could earn two credits in the 
longer sessions, versus one ci^cdit in other summer school programs. 

The other two oxi*)crimenta1 programs are located in sn^nller districts. One of the 
programs is in a K-5 elen^cntary school and ihe other is in a K^12 scliool center. 
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The elementary school project extends the rejjular nijie-month program to an 11-month 
program. It is developed around a continuous progress curriculum involving team 
planning and teaching. The present ]>rogram has been in opcrotioii since tho school 
opened in lOfiT. . The k-12 school ccnLor cxi^erimental program extends the regular 
school year by 30 days. It is intended to extend the present summer program and ihc 
regular school year program. 

These three experimental programs will be evaluated. With the evaluation information 
and additional information about our present summer school jirogram available v/e will 
be able to analyze the data to see it it will provicte answers to a number of questions. 

I would like to list some of the kinds of questions for which we are seeking answers: 

1. How many extra rooms were utilized as a result of the extended year? How mucli 
money was saved? 

2. How many additional students participated? 

3. Wliat revisions were made in curriculum? How did these changes influence students* 
performance? 

4. How did the extended 5'ear assist or hinder accreditation? 

5. How many students needed help to improve their performaiice? How many did the 
year assist? 

6. How many stiidents received enrichment as a result of the year? What new enrich- 
ment programs resulted? 

7. How many students failed last year? How does this conipai'c after one year of the 
extended year? 

8. How many additional subjects were offered? How many stiidents took advantage of 
these? 

We plan to exjoand our extended year on the basis of past experience and the results of 
our exiDcrimental prograiiis. Decisions for implementation and operation of new pro- 
grams will depend on student^ parent and community needs, Wlien these needs have 
been determined and specific objectives developed to meet thoin Hien wo will be in a 
position to design programs to meet these needs. It will then be up to the citi7XMis 
through their elected representatives to determine the *1iow mucli" and ''whcn'^ for 
the fiscal requirements. 
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POLITICS AND 
YEAR-ROUND 

EDUCATION 

Dr. Wendell H. Pierce 

I would like to explore some of the polltieal implieations and realistic strategies 
which all of us educators must consider if the benefits of year-round operation 
are to be universally achieved in our school systems. 

As you may know, the Education Commission of the States is a nationwide 
organization to bring together the political and educational leadership of the 
states into a working partnership for the benefit of education. Tlirougli our 
work with governors and legislators it becomes increasingly obvfous that the 
implementation of educational innovation lies as much in the hands of those 
of us who have followed a career in educationnl administration. The necossity 
for operating funds is a fact which just cannot escape the altcniion of nny super- 
intendent. Naturally, it becomes essential to understand somo of the atllludrs 
of our political policy makers and then to explore ways that wj c;m help Ihom to 
understand new directions for education which require poliiicnl support and 
funding, ,^ , 

We have found a yery substantial interest in the concept of the year-round school 
among governors and legislators* Much of the intei^est is unfortunately based 
on misinformation or curiosity. There are manj*^ myths about year-round op- 
eration which ECS is attemptinp* tc dispell and clarify. So it becomes our re- 
sponsibility to develop an intelligent interpretation of various programs related 
to an extended school year. Let as thinl: for a few minutes about how you would 
response to some of the typical questions which political leaders ask about the 
year-round educational system. 

The first question wc might hear is wliether a 12 month school year is one of 
the answers to the growing demand in our country for a higher level of accoun- 
tability in education? There are certainly many facets to the accountability 
theme, but none is more striking than the one which questions whether the tax- 
payers arc getting their full value worth from the tremendous cxi^endiLuros for 
school systems. The idea of greater utilization of a sometimes icilc school plant 
and the opportunity for students to be in scliool for longer periods of the year 
often becomes particulaily appealing to those who echo the clurion cull of "ac- 
countability*'. So for some political leaders, tlie concept of tlic 12 month school 
year becomes an obvious pathw/^y to receive more for the educational dollar. 
Some legislators have clearly expressed tlic view that the financial crises 
facing many states will make a move to an extended scliool year absolutely 
mandatox'y merely to seek ccononiics and improved efficiencies. Without going 
into the tn th or error of this viewpoint, 1 think it is important to i*oali'/e that 
many political leaders tend to loo!; at the 12 momn year solely as an answer to 
the rising tide of scliool expenditures. Wc must bo pi'oprrcd tc responri lo this 
position. 
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A second question which political policy mnkers arc nskint; is whether :» lonijcr 
school year wouM :ictiinllv improve the quality of echu^ation in our .stat(*s'.' We 
can answer this question in many ways. 'I'he concept whleh is the most impor- 
tant to clarify to policy makers is tijat most proposals for nn extended school 
year offer a variety of new educational opportunities and are not merely a con- 
tinuation of the traditional nine-month school program. An extended seliool 
year offers an unusual opportunity to enrich the curriculum and tcachini? of any 
school system. Wc must respond to policy makers that these programs offer 
the schools the chance to initiate new and exciting avenues of learning, to offer 
students instinctional exi>crienccs not now available, and to build a total school 
experience which is geared to living in the T970's and 80\s. Extending the school 
year does not guarantee that we can improve the quality of educntion~but it 
gives a challenge to every educator to design a pi'ograni and curriculum which 
we may never before thoy iiiL | ; .sible. The educational value of the extended 
school will depend entirer upoa Uie creative talent of those who design the 
curriculum and instructional approaches to be used in tlie new time blocks. 

The third question which legislators and governors have raised is whefl^er we 
really can change the ti'aditional patterns of family life to use the summer tinu* 
for schooLrather than a three-month vacation? Undoubtedly, ti^c foremost 
argument we hear against a longer school calendar is tliat parents and teachers 
will be reluctant* lo consider major changes in their present vacation |)ractices 
and habits. Certainly resistance to change is a liuman tendancy, but I bdievi' 
that if we can develop some convincing reasons to show we can meet some of 
the changing needs of society v/c can be equally effective in ov^ercomin^ (his vo^ 
sistartce to change. When policy makers stop to consider that the currt^it nine* 
month school year evolved from the needs of a rural society it is reasonal)le to 
assume that tliey will respond to valid arguments whicli support a school calendar 
which is designed to fit the needs of today's rapidly growing urban and suburban 
communities. In a society whicli seems to give youngsters more and more leisure 
time and does not offer nearly as many oppcrtuniti(*s for young poojDle to work at 
home or in the community as we knew a few generations ago, it is djlTicudt lo 
justify oui' current educational practice wliich literally dumps son>e 50 million 
school children on the eon::ru:::fty during a long hot siimmtM* of i ^Ic^noss and 
lx)redom. furthermore, some of tlic proposals for a year-round school may 
lx)comc very bencfici;il to the life style of millions of Americans who UocU to 
the liigiiways and vacation spots in summer months. As th(^ population <»ontiniu»s 
to cxi^and, the nation may need a new sehool pattern to en( ()nrai;e even mon* 
staggered vacation periods for families who still seek to enjoy pnrks, lal;t\s atid 
recreation lands. Political leaders and population ecologisls niigtit fintl (hut 
their support of an all-ycai- school would offer significant values- lo a ric iu*r 
life for all, far exceeding the educational goals involved. 

These f^uestions may give you a brief idea of the concerns v.hic^h politierd lea<lors 
have about the program ai^d the kinds of responses wc have bem^ giviiig. 't'hcr<} 
are many other questions which policy makers ask nbout the exlended scliool year. 



For example, the legal and financjial issues are complex for most states. Some 
political leaders arc already disenehantcd with mueh of the edueafionnl processes, 
curriculum and structure, and arc not enthusiastic about any progrnm Nvhich 
appears to bo ;in expansion of the same kinds of drcaiy educational systems we 
linve developed. Obviously the broader picture of a 12 month .scIjooI has not been 
fiiHy cxplajne<l. 

Fix)m my vantage point in working closely with the nations learlcrs in state 
government and state educational agencies, I see gi'cat interest developing in 
an extended school year, but there is a mighty wide gap between this growing 
interest and effective or universal implementation. For a few moments lets 
look at what our task may be to scel^ greater understanding and support for 
year-round school operations. First, lets look at our real goals :md ol)jectives, 
and secondly, what strategy could be suggested for implementation. 

What are the goals and objectives of an extended school year? CVrtainly when 
you have 50 or GO different scheduling patterns to look at, the fun<lamental purposes 
of each may vary greatly. But to sell a substantial new concept the political 
leaders of our states wc will have to come to grips with the difficult and complex 
task of clearly idcntifj'ing the three, five or ten goals of 12 month operation. 
The first step in improving education is choosing and clearly statinj^ appropriate 
goals — all else follows. I suspect that much of the dissatisfaction wjlh public 
education may not be so much the result of poor educational processes as of tlic 
confusion over tl\Q goals of education. The goals of an extended school year 
must primaril3^ ho concerned with tlie improvement of learning opportunities and 
procedures for the benefit of students. Furthermore, when we consider educational 
goals, the niajor tai^gets must be acceptable to the majority of the persons con- 
cerned with them: the students, their parents, tlie public that finances education, 
and the educators who are charged witli seeing that the goals wc will have a guide 
for future decision making and action. 

As I read reports aftoi' reports on the 12 month school year, or any of the other 
foimis of an extended calendar, T am constantly amazed nt the npp;irent I;iek of 
clear-cut goals and objectives. Most programs have a series ofronniellng or 
confusing set of goals. We often hint that the prog'ram may save money, or 
accelcrntc student progress, or enrich the educational program, or do ;i dozen 
other things winch somebody may think beneficial. If I dithi't know better, I 
would draw the conclusion that a few of the proponents of the extended year di- 
liberatcly 'Miedgc" on stating goals because they either weren't sure what the 
program would accomplish, or that they wanted to be sufficiently vague in or<Ier 
to include a plum for ever^'^one. 

For example, if it is reasonably obvious that the expanded scliofil year system 
you pi'oposcd is not going to reduce school expenditures, it ncliicves notliinp; to 
hold out to parents and legislators tlie potential exj^octation that tl»e exloudcd 
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calendar will provide savings to the taxpayers. I like Jolin I.ctson's approach 
when he initiated a year-round systeni in AtlaiUa. The goal was not to roUevc 
overerowded sehools or reduee capital expenditures or to accelerate stud(?nts, 
even though these might have been considered by-products, Atlanta clearly 
analyzed their school system and came to the conclusion that their curriculum 
was not doing the job for which it was organized. The year-round system was 
created as a way to redesign the curriculum and give the students greater 
flexibility in scheduling, enlarge the educational opportunities provided by the 
school system, and to eliminate some of the frustrating lockstep of the high 
school program. The year-round system is just a part of the completely re- 
written high school curriculum to provide optimum flexibility for pupils. The 
goal of the Atlanta system seemed clear and well stated, and gained the support 
of the community. 

As you proceed to establish your goals and objectives, I urge you to be absolutely 
candid in your evaluation. Here are some questions you might start asking and 
let the answers fall wliere they may: 

Will your new school calendar actually save money, save space, reduce capital 
expend it*u re,- relieve over-crowded conditions or eliminate double sessions? 

Will the program accelerate student's progress — resulting in earlier gi\aduation, 
entrj^ into college, or entry into the labor market? And if so, is there really 
a need to accomplish this? 

Will the program be designed to keep young people off the streets during the 
summer months and thus reduce delinquency, vandalism and boredom? And 
if so, is this really the responsibility of tlic school system and worth the time 
ajid effort? 

Will the program be designed to give year-round employment for tcaclicrs who ' 
would othei'wisc be unemployed during the summer months, and who miglit be 
tempted to seek professions in other fields wliere they could reooivo greater 
financial returns for a full year's work? 

Arc we seeking a change in the traditional school calendar merely for the sake 
of change or mci'cly because it appears to the public that school )>uildings are 
standing idle for tliroc months out of the year? 

Will tlio program add enrichment ot the educational oxperionce of youngs! <?rs, 
thereby giving them more clioicos in a challenging scliool curriculum rmd give 
Mkmu hottcM* preparation for the world in which they will live? 

Will thu |)rogr:nn really be designed to assist the slow and marginal learner which 
in turn woul<l rculuec the stigma and incidence of failure in the school experience? 

i 
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To those of you who nro committed to the belief that a year-round program is 
sound and inevitable, those questions may seem superfluous or loo olonicntary 
lor serious eonsidoration,. But I submit that tliese ami siniilar questions must 
be positively nnd clearly answered in order to (\stablish tlic jxoals and ol)j(u;tiv(ts 
which will cnnhlo y(^ar-*round opcrntfon to hi* fully ondoi scd by tli(* public :ind th(^ 
oU*c(cd poliL'y-inakiM'M. r ^ 

Kinally, lots turn our attention for a few moments to the other f)ractical <;on- 
sidcration of implementing^ a program of 3'ear-roimd operation. You )ni^»ht ;issinn(^ 
that onec goals and objeetives are elcarly stated and adopted and tlie proj^ram soems 
to be a viable innov^a^ion to the sehool system, that implementation woulfJ bo an 
easy task. But edueational innovation, regardless of its merit, is a difficult 
assignment and almost certain to generate controversy. Devclopini^ a detailed 
strategy for implementing any j'^ear-round plan is as esscntiai as creating the 
basic plan itself. Implementation required several things, such as: 

l» Widespread involvement in the process of developing the original plans and 
full communication if public and staff misunderstandings and resistance ai'c 
to be avoided or minimized; this often requires a citizen ad\asory group 
which can take an active part in developing acceptable plans. 

2. A basio commitment of human and economic resources is necessary if in- 
novation is to accomplished; and, 

s 

3. Extensfve reorientation or retraining of teachers and other staff members 
will probably be needed, especially as you proceed to restructure curric- 
ulurii and establish pilot programs. 

Once an acceptable and workable local plan is agreed upon, what kind of strategy 
should you consider for implemontation? The first step, is the one I mentioned 
before — clarify your goals- and objectives. Goals are essential not only to ex- 
plain the proposed project, but as a basis for evaluating and measurint( I'csults 
and in maldng realistic reports to the public. The goals must be desci'ibcd in 
language which is understandable tc the most casually interested policy-makor 
or the n)ost critical parent. Kducation-eze will not do. If your plnns ffannot be 
stated in clear-cut single S5dlablc lanp^ingc, then I suspect (hnt your goals arc 
not fully devc.dof)ei'l *'ind Intornally understood. Generally tliis tak(^s skill — hut 
offecttivvt (romMuinl(;a(.i(>n is al)solut(^ly (!.ss<Mitial at this s\r\>^ 

The s(HJ()nd st(»p towards jmphunentation of your n(tw idons of ycMr-round o)u»r;itl()n 
would also havc^ to have* begim at an eaidier stnge in the d(W(d()f)iM<Mit nf plan. 

This is public involven^ent at the outset. Pul^lic accc])tancc of now ideas iwo 
generally (contingent upon public involvement in tlieir design. TIkm'c is a very 
important role Cor parents, ciyic groups, other planning agcMHM(\^*, students^ 
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conccrnod lay persons, consultants with special skills, and members of policy 
boards, as well as educators in planninj; for an innovation to the school calendar. 
If wc arc serious about designing a program which must be implcmontcd through 
community support and finance, lets not forget the addagc: "education is too 
important to be left solely to the educators." You'll find that eiti7.cn committees 
have a valuable role not only in developing the program, but even more important 
in gaining public svipport for implementation. 

A third step necessary for implementing a year-round operation is to anticipate 
the practical applications ,C;3.plan in order that political leaders can effectively 
endorse them. The^ev^^.5^^•'V• /-^re oT legislators who understand your program 
and will carry the banner- ior it in the le^Jsiative halls. By practical applications, 
I mean that the legislator must be given valid, concrete information about the ab- 
solute economic feasibility of the year-round operation as well as the eciucational 
value of the proposal. We must arm our legislators with proven fnc ts and sound 
opinion if we expect them to do battle on our behalf in the legislative appropriation 
warSc By-ln-large the quality of legislators in most states, a?id especially those 
on education comniittoes, is extremely high. They are intelligent men and women. 
They will give vis the'Bupport we need if wc can effectively do our part in providing 
straight-forv/ard information about the merits and limitations of year-round op- 
erations. This often requires a selling job — but if we have a good product, it can 
be sold effectively. 

Along the same line of implementation which you might consider insignificant, but 
shouldnU be overlooked, is the label of the plan wc ask legislators to approve, A 
*'12 montli school ^^ear" might not be as attractive as something called "a flexible 
school calendar". One survey indicated that the public opposed a plan called the 
'^Staggered Quarter Extended Year Plan" but at the same time was sympathetic to 
the "Continuous Learning Year Cycling Plan." Pm not sure I'd support a plan v>ith 
that name, myself. In other words, it is difficult to get support for a program which 
isn't very salable or understandable. 

A fourth step of implcmcntaJ'.Aw ' v. ay be the most difficult — seeking support of the 
faculty and staff for year-round operations. This is especially true if we propose 
one of the systems which would materially change the customary curriculum, courses 
of study, length of terms, teaching schedule, mandatory participation and similai- 
structure of the school system. Success of mo3t year-round operations is depen- 
dent upon the acceptable and understanding of the teaching and nrhninistrntivc staff 
of the school system. Active involvement of school j)ersonncl at all levels is es- 
sential to developing the coopci'ation necessary for success. The disruptive pi 
cesses of change must be fully recognized and accounted for in youi' stops of ii - • 
plcmcntation. Teacher employment pi'acticos, and similar considerations must be 
thoroughly recognized at the outset and given primary attention if the full support of 
teachers and teacher associations is to be received. 
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These steps arc some of the most obvious to nie in seeking political support to 
imi)lement any of tfie many plans of year-round operation. 

In eonelusion, let me say that the \vork,-you are doing at this Third National 
Seminar is extremely important to American education. To niakc any substantive 
change in education is a gigantic task. Educators arc slov/ to give way to tradi- 
tional patterns. There is nothing like a school system — so quick to change other^s 
affairs, but so slow to change its own. So don*t be discouraged if you find the 
occasional opposition from those who are solely content to peipctuatc the past, 
or those whose vested interests seem threatened by change, or those who see 
little merit in curriculum enrichment. The future of education is not really in 
their hands. Tlie fubaro eaai only be in those who are willing to be creative, to 
innovate, and to be willing to try new ideas not just because they are new, but 
because they seem better. Sixve there will be some failures. Many great ideas 
dbn't always work out the first time. This should- not discourage any educator 
worth his salt. 

Certainly the year-round school idea is not the panacea for all the ills of educa- 
tion in America. But we cannot discount the fact that these ideas seem to be 
causing many administrators and educators to begin to think about new ways to 
cope with the vastly exjoloding Icnowlodgc and how curriculum can be designed to 
meet the needs of a ncv/ gencratioii of students. The dynamic society of the 70*s 
and SO*s may no longer permit "education as usual", and the extended school 5'car, 
in one of its many forms, may well place the nine month school year, in the same 
category as the Pullman car, a silver dollar and a good five cent cigar, as an- 
other luxury which America is no longer able to afford. 
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FULTON COUNTY 
YEAR-ROUND 

PLAN ' ■ 

Dr. Paul D. West 

From the very beginning the main thnist of this progTam has been toward a more 
qualitiative education, especially for those students who attend what used' to be 
called summer schoolV'. Several years ago we were arrested by the realization 
that one-fourth of our high school population was voluntarily attending sim\mer school 
and paying tuition for it. • 

Unfortunately, we were not offering work in the summer that was equivalent either 
quantitatively or qualitatively with that offered during the other portions of the school 
year. ^ ^ 

It was reasonable, therefore,, to conclude that these students attending during the 
summer deserved a quality of work fully comparable to that offered at other times. 
It is interesti^ig to note that seventy per cent of the work taken by these students 
was '*new work'* — work they had never had before. The image of summer school 
has changed from a period in which flunk-outs make up failures to a period in 
which students for the most part are taking advanced work. All the more reason, 
therefore, for qualitative program for such students. They deserve it. 

Again, the main purpose we have in this program is one of qualitative education — 
our purpose has not been basically to save money, to graduate students earlier or 
to use buildings over an entire year. These, in our view, are ancillary outcomes, 
but do not represent the basic tlirust. 

We caution that this is not a program to enter overnight. It taked time and the effort 
of many people to develop a program with any ehiince whatever 01 success. We spent 
at least three years in the plamiing of tliis program. 

Kight school systems in Metropolitan Atlanta were involved in the planning of the 
program and six or seven of the eight are currently implementing it. 

In simple terms it is the calendar of colleges and universities that are on the 
quarter system. We have discarded the two eighteen-week semester yenr plus an 
abbreviated summer session of eight weeks to a four term year of tv;elve weeks for 
each of the first three terms and 10 weeks for the fourth term. Each of the subjects 
in the fourth term, however, has the same integrity of time as the same subject 
offered in one of the first three terms. We accomplished tills by runiiing the sub- 
ject class periods for the fourth term ten minutes longer than the periods for the 
jLhor terms. , • 



The reason we make a difference between the fourth and the other terms in this 
respect is in order to maintain the integriy of our holiday structure — Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, Easter, etc. 

Wc have abolished the Carnegie Unit System of one imit per thirly-six weeks of work. 
Faced with the decision of what credit to give for a 12-v/eek term, we decided rather 
^•han to go to a fractional value like one-third unit per subject it would be better to go 
to a quarter or credit hottr system, Wc, therefore, give five credit hours per subject 
per term. We give five credit hours for each subject taken, including those at the 
eighth grade, and require a total of 375 credit hours for graduation* This is the 
equivalent of 25 units including the eighth grade inasmuch as fiftecii credit hours 
represent the value of one "old'* Cai^negie Unit* 

Here is the heart and core of our plan. The entire secondary school curriculum 
has been reorganized and restructured in order to provide flexibility both for the 
student's program and for the school schedule, and also to elimiiiate the rigid 
lockstep of required sequence in the taking of courses. 

For some time we had suspected that much of the ironclad sequence in the taking 
of secondary. course work could be abolished but we were astonished as well as 
highly gi^atified after a three--year- study that 70 per cent of liigh school subject 
area work could be' so reorganized that courses need not be sequential. 

There arc some exceptions, of course, such as beginning French and elemenlaiy 
algebra. But all Knglish is non- sequential, all social science, all home economics, 
pratically all health and physical education, business education, industrial arts, , 
about one-half the science courses, and many of the math coui'ses above the very 
begiiming level. 

Problems are as follows: 

1. The main problem is that the program, while state endorsed, has not yet been 
state financed. The State Superintendent of Schools has placed $4,000,000 in 
the state budget which will be presented to the incoming legislature. This 
amount should finance the program for the systems interested in It^ 

2. A corrollary of this problem is that students have to pay tuition to attend the 
fourth or summer term. Our charges are $20 for the first subject and $18 
for each succeeding subject. A full load of work would, therefore, cost $92 — 
a deterrent to many students. 

3. It is not possible without state finance to pay teachers their full scale pay for 
the ten weeks. 

'1. Without stale f' nance fourth term operations must be confined only to those 
cciKcrs with an enioUment sufficient to schedule a comprehevsive program 
ofwork. 

5, Wilhoul slnlo fiMiuico it is not possible to attract a sufficient number of students 
lo Inko a lull program of work for the four term operation to achieve its full 
•lOtiMiliat. Owe of iht* oIcuKM)t^4 of (his potential is lor the stucIenL to be able, if 



he wishes, to substitute the fourth term for any one of the other throe terms, 
obviously, before a school district can per^^iit a student to miss the first, 
second or third term, anticipating the substitution of the fourth lorni for it, 
the district must be certain it will have available in the fourth term what the 
student missed in the term he v/as out of school. 

Advantages of the program are: 

1. Each subject in the fourth term has ihe same integrity of quality that such 
subject has in any one of the othv^r three terms. 

2. Student^ by attending all four term.s may be graduated earlier, or may get 
a much broader, deeper secondary school preparation. Indeed, many of 
our students take work in the fourth term which they do not have time to get 
during the first three tenns. 

Subject matter is capsuled into more compact and viable elements in 12 week ^ 
periods, than it can be in eighteen or thirty-six week periods. 

4. The variety and flexibility of in depth, concentrated courses, to which 
reference has already been made. The departure from conventionally 
required sequence in courses. Each course stands on its own and is evalu- 
ated in its own right. 

5. The provision for moving a student at an earlier time (12 weeks) out of a course 
in which he is not proving successful. 

6. A reduction iii the percentage of failures. In the Fulton County System the 
percentage of failures in the first year of ihe program dropped by about forty 
per cent. In terms of budget dollars, this fact alone saved tlie school' district 
over 3400,000. . 

7. One of the greatest advantages v/e are just now on the point of realizing — the 
provision that a student rnRy attend any three of the four terms, and be out of 
school any one of the four terms he wishes. liusiness and Industry are very 
much interested in this development. So is the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. 

We are committed to this program and convinced it is workable. Some of its potential 
cannot be immediately realized, but two years' experience with it documents our belief 
thiit it is in the best interest of student, school, and community in niiilving available a 
secondary school program of quality the year roiuad and at any time in the year. 



JEFFERSON 
* COUNTY 

PLAN 

Richa^^d VanHoose 

In November of 1968, the Jefferson County School Systom launched an extended school 
year feasibility study. With the help of advisory comnuttees the staff researched the 
available literature and reviev/ed the findings of communities tint have experimented 
with the extended school year. All of this was done in an attempt to isolate one 
• extended school year plan that had potential for the school community. 

After eighteen months of study it was apparent to us that the evidence indicated that ' 
better utilization of resourses could be a-'hieved by turning away from the September-- 
to-June calendar. 

On May 25, 1970, my board adopted a voluntary four-quarter plan, one that we have 
chosen to call Klcctive Quarter Plan, as a school calenchiy plan having tremendous . 
potential for the school system. The Elective Quarter Plan divides tte school year 
into four equal quarters, each consisting of approximately sixty days. 

Without question the strongest argument in favor of this plan is its potential to benefit 
children. The plan will allow many alternatives in curriculum selection, school 
attendance patterns, etc. Subjects now offered on a semester or a full year basis 
must be redesigned for completion in sixty days, .The courses shall be designed to 
"stand alone*' and shall, as much as possible, be offered non— sequentially. 

By offering courses that will stand alone in twelve-week time spans the year around, 
tremendous flexibility in scheduling is allowed. The number of courses developed 
in each subject area will depend upon the need of the discipline. But in most disci- 
plines students will have greater choices of subject than before. Instead of Englisii I, 
required of all students, there may well be one prerequisite quarter course, with the 
students having a choice of six or . seven other courses without regard to sequence. The 
same would hold true for mathematics, science, and the like — one or two prerequisite 
courses and the rest left to the choice of the students. In all lilcelihood these courses 
will be graduated by degree of difficulty, allowing choice to the fast college-bound student, 
the average studcnC, and the slow student. 

Curriculum begins v/here the children are. Curriculum development requires the making 
of choices, so the planning of a relevant curriculum^ must include criteria for making 
these choices Our plan of curriculum development calls for the involvement of students, 
teachers, and parent^• 

Reorganization for an Klecuve Quarter Plan has enabled us^to take a new look at what 
we have beeji doing. To ask: Why is this content more important than that? To whom? 
We have a task force of Wghly qualified individuals trying to incorporate meaningful 
O activities in each of the disciplines. These activities should cause students to be boiler 
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equipped to live in a world undergoing rapid social change. 



Research has enabled us to identify levels of thinlving. Memory or recall does not 
demand a high level of thiaking. In the past we have often asked for notliing more — 
give the facts; get them back. There is a sequence in levels of thinking; there may 
not be a sequence in what, we think about. Jolm Michaelis, an eminent social scien- 
tist, has said that we can have facts without tliinl<:ing but we cannot think without facts*. 

Emphasis is on the child, his concept of himself in his world, his feelings and his 
sensitivity to the feelings of others; an understanding of his own values, and the 
recognition of the values of others. 

The expanse of knowledge today is such that it is impossible to teach all there is to 
know about anything; so ^ve dc3veici/criteria for selecting content samples. Greater 
success for the student's development of thinking skills — his ability to generalize 
and apply his knowledge is possible when the content is representative and relevant — 
valid, significant, appropriate, durable, and balanced. The Elective Quarter Plan 
makes such relevance and balance possible. 

The goal is no longer to cover ^ny given text, but to choose material from many 
texts and froni othb'r media that enable the student to meet specific educational 
objectives. Choices then are for content samples, teaching strategies, and mater- 
ials. Choices that must be made in terms of student needs. 

Specific objectives are identified in terms of expectation — student performance. 
With such objectives defined evaluation or accountabilitj^ is built into the curriculum. 

These are the tasks we accept in curriculum revision: 

<^ 

A student-centered curriculum inevitably embraces an inquiry or discovery approach. 
Support for the teacher then must include processes for the implementation of the 
new ideas as well us the ideas themselves — not only WHAT but HOW. 

'J'his is theory. Valid curriculum grows from a cycle of theory and practice. Since 
time has been allowed for planning prior to the implementation of tho Elective Quarter 
Plan, the process of theory to practice is becoming a reality. Choices are being made 
choices of the objectives, content, materials, and strategies for development in a 
GO-day block. These initial outlines are being sent to many other teachers for study 
and trial. The feedback and evaluation of the experimental units and outlines will 
provide the bases for valid future decisions. 
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SECONDARY 
STUDENT 

REACTION . 

Fulton County 

Cathy Clemmer 

The first two years of my secondarj' education were spent in Fulton County under the 
semester plan. The last three years have been on the quarter system and have been 
in the process of reworking courses and scheduling to implement the year-round 
education plan. 

Under the semester system, an excellent education was • available to the student who 
fit into one of several molds provided. Academic (or college prep), business, and 
general courses were offered, with some room for differences within each. However, 
the choice of specific courses within subject areas was not generally made by the ' 
student or his parents, or to some extent, even the teachers. A year of a subject 
was planned by educators in the county and, with some vaz'iations by individual teachers, 
had the same material presented to liim, * ' ' 

The semester system is wonderful for the ''average*' student, since each year is set 
up to provide the ''average" student with the opportimity to iearn what he needs. The 
difficulty comes when you deal with the "exceptional " student, which reailj' includes 
all students. All students are either above or belo^v average in interest and ability 
in at least one. field. Therefore, each student needs a curriculum which is flexible 
enough to fit him, instead of the student being forced to be the flexible element. The 
curriculum must allow for differences between students and for changes in interest 
and development that occur in students as they mature. 

The semester system did not offer this flexibility. Changes in courses were often 
provided too late to be most effective. Failures at mid-*term often result in long 
waits and wasted time before the student can repeat. Also, shifting of students from 
lower to more advanced levels at mid-year is not feasible. 

The quarter system provides the students with more choices more often about curric- 
ulum. Students can adjust the courses to meet their needs. The system serves the 
students rather tlian the students serving the system. 
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PRINCIPAL, ; ■ 

TEACHER 

REACTION \ • 

Fulton County 
Jefferson County 

Max Mc Prayer (principal) 

The four-quarter plan of the year-roimd school concept is liked by the administrator^ 
faculty, student body, and community. The degree of freedom it provides for source 
selection, the responsibility of scheduling himself, and the greater variety of courses 
appeal to the students. 

Although there are many facets of the program that can be discussed, the outstanding- 
advantage has been the study revision, and reorganization of the total curriculum* 
The existing structure also represents a break from the traditional and provides an 
excellent base from which continued improvements can be made. 

These comments are not intended to indicate that the quarter plan is the only, or even 
best, answer, but rather to express the opinion that it constitutes a real improvement 
over the program provided in Fulton County in years past. Even though there may 
be some problems in the implementation of the four-quarter plan, it does indicate 
a sincere, man-size effort by the rdministratorsaud teachers to improve the educational 
program so as to benefit the young people of Fulton County, Georgia. 

J. C. Cantrell (principal ) • 

The primary objectives at present of our 3'ear-round progrp/m, the Elective Quarter 
Plan, are as follows: (1) to improve educational opportuxiities for boys and girls, 
this wotdd be done by a more flexible and more comprehensive program of studj''; 
(2) to provide year-roimd employment for teachers instead of relegating thorn to 
unemployment or forcing them to g^ive up their chosen profession for three months 
each year and seek employment elsewhere; (3) to open the school buildings year- 
round as needed in answer to the often hoard criticism — "How can we afford to spend 
so much on school plants then close them down for three months each year?" (4) to 
reduce the total number of buildings required; (5) to give both pupils and teachers 
more choices — more elections. Secondary objectiN'es, residual expectations or 
fringe benefits, if you please-, from the Elective Quarter Plan or ixny quarter plan 
could very well be the following; (1) to save money, (2) to save space or relieve over- 
crowded conditions — to malce greater use of present facilities, (3) to end double 
sessions, (4) to add enrichment — widen scope of subjects taken, (S) to prevent loss 
of learning during the long summer vacations, (6) to accelerate — resulting in early 
graduation, if there is a need, (7) could provide for early entry into college, if 
there is a need, (8) to reduce failures, (9) to reduce, or delay, dropouts, (10) to 
allow the disadvantaged to stay on schedule — graduate witli their class, and (Il) could 
provide for early entry into labor market, if there is a need. 



Today there arc those demandinf? chaiige for the sake of chani;e. There arc those 
who have doubts and rcsefvations as to the ISO-day school yeor iiiry;ely because 
buildings are idle some three mouths of tho year. It is hoped and I stron<»Iy feel 
that the recent decision of our Board of Education was one that will not o]ily open 
the school buildini^s year-round but more important will provide courses, as the 
boys and girls say, relevant to their needs, current and challenging", to the end r 
that new confidence and a fresh and wholesome sense of direction toward education, 
toward life and toward the future wall develop, 

Frances Padf^ett (teacher) 

The four quarter plan as it is implemented in Fulton County has been. successful 
because it has provided an opportujiitj' for curriculum change. Because of its 
flexibility, students have nore options in planninj^" their schedules. 

Since courses are offeree several times a year, materials can be utilized to better 
advantage. The difficulty of obtaining materials for a twelve-week time block causes 
teachers to create their own learning units. 

This creativity rec^uirement for the teacher can be both a strength and weakness of the 
program. Unless the teacher is given tin'ke for such creativity, tlio program will not 
improve; the curriculum will remain basically the same as ynder the nine-month 
school year. 

Reece Little (teacher ) 

Many distinguished people are turiiing their attention tf^ the phenomenon of change- 
Some say that change is the only certainty in a se;: of relativity. Educators, usually 
the last and the slowest to'react to chazige, ixiust address their full strength to the 
problem of helping students acquire first, tiie necessary knowledge and skills re- 
quired for understanding ch'mge and, second, the skills required for making decisions 
forces upon people by change. 

As a teacher, I see the continuing four-quarter plan of education as a vehicle for 
facilitating the development cf several desirable factors necessary for equipping 
students, for meeting the challenges presented by change. Students will be offered 
roughly three tinics us many opportunities for selecting classes as they generally now 
have. Inherent in this increased opporttmiti' for class selection is the need for 
developing moro autonomous students. 

Curriculum changes will be necessazy for implementation of the continuing four- 
quarter plan. Obviously, shorter courses will better hold the attention of students 
than do long courses. With improved attention and interest should come better class 
attendance. At the same time, shorter courses would allow teachers to become more 
specialized and skilled in strategies and tp become more familiar v/itlvthe resources 
for a very particular content area. 
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Assuming thiit curriculum %vTitcrs take only .slidit advantage of the opportunity 
handed them by the process of implementing a coiu*-quarter plan, teachers could 
be provided with the newest available str'^togies and resources via new curriculum 
materials. Consequently, but apparent! v imnoLiced or overlooked by many short- 
sighted administrators, the most important effect which will lil^ely result from 
implementation of a year-round proj^ram is carriculum change at the grass roots 
level — ctirriculum chnnge which will Ul^ely affect not only materials used, but 
also the phiiosopies and strategies of teacliing held by teachers. 

Finally, I believe the continuing four-quarter plan holds great promise for improving 
the educational experiences of youngsters. If implemented by a school system, the 
plan should greatly facilitate the efforts of teachers directed toward providing an 
interesting and rewarding learning situation for their students. 



HAYWARD 
UNIMED 

PLAN 

Raymond Arveson 

Haj'\varcl is a comnumitj' of nearly 150, 000 population in the East Bay of the 
San Francisco Buy Area. It is a suburbaii middle socio economic community 
that is essentially a *'bedrooni community. Most of the people who live 
in Hayward work in industries and service occupations outside the Ilayward 
area. ?Iay'\vard Unified School District has 48 schools v/ith an enroll- 
ment of nearly 30, 000 students. Park Elementarj'' Schocl is a very average 
elementary school in the Hayward Unified S<:hool Disti'ict. It has a population 
of between 425 and 452 students and is located in the center of the Haj'ward 
.School District. 

The idea for an* all year round or four quarter elementary school originated 
with two elementary school principals, Barney Mavra ar.d Dan Foster. They 
presented the idea to the district for consideration. The district decided it was 
worthy of study and sought funds to conduct a feasibilitj'' stxidy. During the summer 
of 19G7, the district received an ESEA Title III grant of $31,403 for the purpose 
of conducting a feasibilitj' stwdy during the period from September 1, 19G7 through 
January 31, 19G9. The district later received a continuation ^rant of $29, 533 
to cover the period of February 1, 19G9 to August 31, 19G9. The feasibility 
study consisted of independent staff phmniiig, curriculum development and in- 
service Oflucation. A number of consultants were used during this time including 
Dr. Marilyn Hunter, Director of the University Elementary School at UCLA. 

The purpose for developing an all year round school progi'am that all students 
woulfl altend all year round were developed and carefully considered and included: 

1. A lonj»er instructional year to provide more time for children's, 
learning. 

2. A longer school year would provide additional time to include more 
currioular offerings for elementary students. 

Shorter vacation periods at more frecp.ient intervals would reduce 
the h>ss of learning that occurs during tlie traditional^ long summer vacation. 

4. 'I he more frequent vacatiohs would tend to alleviate both student and 
teacher fatigue. 

5. The greater amount of time would provide opportunity for flexibility 
including the opportiniity for more in depth instniction. 

G. The time between quarters would provide- teachers with an opportunity 
to phm together for currioular development and instructional procedures. 

7. The time between quarters provides the oppovtunity for the teachers to 
h;ivo moaniiiiiful parent teacher conferences and thus provide closer communication 
between the home and the school, 
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8. The quarter system was eorrelated with the quarter system of the 
State College to provide the opportunity for teaehers to talce leaves for advance 
study. 

9. The more frequent' shorter vacation provides opportimil ies for a variety 
of vacation schedules and plans. 

10. Provides all j'car round use of school facilities. 

11. Better utilization of audio visual and otlier instructional materials and 
resources. 

12. Provides additional time for both remedial and enrichment instruction. 

Because tlic school year for Park School would differ from the school year of 
the other elementary schools in the district, it was necessary to seek legislative 
approval for tlic experimental all j^ear round school. Assemblyman Carlos Bee, 
of the 13th District in Ilaj'ward, introduced Assembly Bill 1971, that was passed 
by the California State Legislature and signed into law by the Governor on August 
G, 1968. AB 1971 provided Icp^islativc entitlement for the cvperiment to continue 
for a two year period. In 1970, Asscmblj'man Bee introduced AB 1G91 to allow ibr 
an additional five years of operation. This bill received unanimous approval of the 
legislature and was signed into law permitting tlic all year round program to 
continue tlirough the 1971--75 school year. 

The school yca^' consists of four quarters of approximately 50 days each, with 
throe weeks between quarters. One week of each break is devoted to paixjnt 
conferences, teacher inscrvice education and teacher planning. Teachers then 
^, have tv/o weeks vacation between ouai'tcrs. The district's Christmas and 
Spring vacations coincide with the three week quarter breaks. 

When the ftsfasibility study began and prior to the imi:)lcmentation of the pi'ogrnm, 
teachers* were given the option of remaining at Park School or transferring to 
another olcmontary school in the district. Assignment at Park School is 
always oh a voluntary bhsis since teachers and other staff members work on 
an all year round basis. 

Title III funds provided moncj^ for inservico education for curricular development 
and. for some special instructional materials. The Title III funds also funded 
an independent evaluation that was conducted by General r>ohavioral Systems, 
Incorporated. 

The legislative entitlement provided that additional state apportionment funds 
could acciaie to the district for the additional days that school was in session. 
This provides the major share of the additional fimding that is iiecdod for tcaehnig, 
administrative and staff salaries that are prorated fpr the additional number of 
work days. 



Tho initial evaluation of the program was generally positive, but it was 
definitely the thinl:ing of the staff that the program should bo continued on an ex- 
perimental basis for an additional length of time to provide a more valid basis 
for decision alx)ut the future of the program. Reports were made on tlie program 
to the State Hoard of Education and to the Legislature. The new legislation pro- 
vides for additional reports to the State Department of Education, the State 
Board of Education and the Legislature. On the basis of future evaluation and 
these reports, decisions will be made for continuing and or extending the program 
to other schools, both within and outside the district. 



VALLEY VIEW • . 

PLAN 

Kenneth Hermansen 

You have heard and read mueh about the Valley View 45-15 Continuous School 
Year Plan. This scheduling system raises many questions and issues for the 
children and the parents and teachers and administrators. j 

Valley View School District ff96, Will County, Illinois, is west of Loclqiort. 
The school district varies from three to six miles in width, and is about nine 
and a half miles in length. 

Approximatelj'- 80 per cent of the land area of the school district is rural 
area, many houses have been built in small groups or as individual homes ites. 
Indications are that the trend to more home construction in the rural area will 
continue. 

Nineteen Hundred Sixty-Eight - enrollment 4,942 students, school board directed 
administration to ''design a sound educational program for the extended use of 
school facilities and personnel in District ^/96". 

By 1980 we will have 22, 000 pupils in grades K-8, 

A little of the chronological history of the Valley View District gives insights into 
our problems: 

1953 - The district had five one-room country schools with a total enroll- 
ment of eighty-nine students in grades one through eight, there wet*e 
approximately 200 homes in the entire district; 

19G0 - Enrollment 884 students, ten time the enrollment 7 years ago; 

1902 - Park View School, twenty-four classroom building was constmeted 
and occupied; 

1903 - Enrollment went up 174^ in three j^ears. The district had over 
3, 000 homes. 

The 45-15 Plan was developed out of necessity . It is not claimed that the 45-15 
Plan will solve ail the problems of District //9G or that it will solve the problems 
of lack of classrooms for many years. 

Many other school districts both in Illinois and in other states have shown great 
interest in the 45-15 Plan, The 45-15 Plan may be helpful to other school 
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districts or it may not. Administrators from District //9G will toll others 
about how the 45-15 Plan works but do not intend to sell tlic 45-15 Plan as a' 
cure-all for the problems of all other school districts. 

The 45-15 Plan was designed to maintain the quality of education in District 
IIBG. It was not designed as an experimental program, as a device for improv- 
ing the teachers^ schedule, as an xLdministrative convenience, as away to 
graduate the children from eighth grade sooner, or as a plan to (primarily) 
save money. ' 

, '• ' 

The Valley View 45-15 Plan is a method of assigiunent of pupils, building facili- 
ties, and staff members. By better use of the buiklingr: and equipment, by 
more use of the personnel, and by a. more equal distribution of pupil attc^ndance 
throughout the year, the sc:^t»Jl -dislriet has a savings in building constiiiction 
costs, a longer working y<::sx'iov somic'ccx'tified and non-certified employees 
(with corresponding increases in income), and quality education for the 
student body. 

The plan is educationally sound, financially desirable, and legally possible. 

1) With a standard annual calendar, Saturdays and Sundays , all Illinois legal 
school closings) a week at Christmas, a week at Easter, and a period of five to 
nine class days in July (as an adjusting period) have been designated as school 
closing times 

2) All District f-QG pupils have been placed in one of four groups (A, B, C, or D), 
All children in the same family were placed on the same attendance schedule, 
even though the children may be at different grade levels or at different buildings. 
The four groups will always- stay in the same order of rotation. » 

o) June 30, 1970 was set as the starting date for pupils in Group A. All pupils 
in this group attend classes for 45 class days and then have a 15 class day vacation 
period. Tour such cycles pc*' calendar year gives the pupil ISO class days per 
school and calendar year. 

4) Group B pupils ):)Cgin 15 class days fater Group A; Group C pupils begin 15- 
class days after Group B; Group D pupils begin 15 class days after Group C; etc. 
In this way, eacli group *'.vill attend 45 class days and then have 15 class days 
as a vacation. At any one time, however, only three of the four groups will bo 
attending class. Or stated differently, because of the stiiggorcd stnrting date rMu» 
of the groups will be on vacation while three of the groups will be in school. 
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ADMINISTRATOR, 

STUDENT 

REACTION 

Hay ward 
Valley View 

Robert Williams (administrator) 

Will a school with an extended school year and three-week vacation periods provide 
a program for children that will minimize the loss of learning that occurs over the 
traditional long summer vacation? In an attempt to answer this question and investi- 
gate other significant aspects of elementary school curriculum and organization, 
Hayward Unified School District developed a plan for a compidsory year-round 
elementaiy school. Through the cooperative efforts of central staff, teachers and a 
principal, the plan was developed to be implemented in one elementary school and 
an application for Title in, ESEA funds was submitted and approved. 

urst phase of the feasibility study was to asses the attitudes of the parents of • 
cne school community. An extensive investigation involving open meetings, written 
surveys, a newspaper survey, and a final v/i'itten questionnaire-survey showed 
80 per cent acceptance of the compulsory program. The California State Legislature 
granted permission, provided additional funding for the extra days in session, and 
specified that a report be made to the Legislature at the completion of each full year 
of operation. The first quarter began in September, 1968. 

The classes of the school were organized on a nongraded basis with two and three- 
year age spans. The pupils were placed in classes which would best meet the needs 
of each individual while at the same time remaining fairly heterogeneous. The 
teaching staff dedicated itself to the concept of continuous learning and attempted to 
•'personalize*' all insdruction. Through parent-pupil-teaclier conferences;- and the 
use of formal as well as informal testing devices, the learning needs were diagiiosed, 
lessons were prescribed, and evaluations made. Pupil progress was reported to 
parents in conferences held at the end of each quarter. 

The anabling legislation directed the, State-Department of Education to set up an evalu- 
ation design. Pupils at grade levels 2, 3, 4, 5» anclG were given the SRA Modern 
Math Understanding Tests and the Stanford Achievement Test in Reading in October, 
1968 and September, 1069- The reading tests were also administered in May, 1969. 
The legislation provided for a minimum school year of 195 days and a maximum year 
of 200 days; each quarter approximately 50 days in length followed by a three-week 
vacation period. 

In general, the reading tests have shown that the total number of months gained 
between October, 1968 and September, 1969 for the four-quarter school has exceeded 
the gTowth at a comparison school. An analysis of the 'mathematics test results of 
November, 1969, has shown that students in the four-quarter school have made 
significant gains over those in a comparison scliooL The data would seem to indicate 
that the continuous learning concept m.ay very v/ell have some effect upon student 
achievement. 
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At the conclusion of the first yeai* of operation a second survey was made of parent, 
student, and community attitudes by evaluation consultants, General Dehavioral 
Systems, Inc. Specific findings seem to indicate that tlie parents of cliildren in the 
four-quarter school prefer tlie year-round program. Parents also indicated it was 
not too great a hardship to change vacation plans. About half of the school community 
felt that it is easier to plan their vacations during the four-quarter breaks. Half of 
the parents have always enrolled their youngsters in a summer school program. It 
is also the parents' general con'sensus that they would wish to keep their children 
better motivated, learn more, like school better, and are malving much better prog~ 
ress in the new program. Parents have recommended that other elementally schools 
in the district change to the year-round school. 



As part of the articulation and oi'ientation program of the junior high school, the 
counselor interviewed all of the sixth grade students concerning their reactions and 
attitudes to the four-quarter plan. Nearlj'' all of the sixth grade students concerning 
their reactions and attitudes to the four-quarter plan* Nearly 75 per cent of the 
cliildren said that they liked school better under the new plan. They also felt that 
they liked the short vacations because they did not get bored. Seventy per cent of 
the students felt that the four-quarter plan should be continuedp IVIany children, 
however, objected- to being in classes without grades and dislilced being in classes 
with children yoimger than themselves. 

Teachers in the program report that their work has increased considerablj'' because 
of the new organization. They feel that tlie four-quarter program does not interfere 
with their educational plans; in fact, they may ask for a leave during any quarter 
system, allowiig them greater flexibility of course selection. Teachers overwhelm- 
ingly believe that the children get a better education in the program at this school 
and that there has been betf<^r utilization of textbooks and A-V materials. A majority 
of the teachers fell that there is more opportimity for parent-teacher conferencing. 
Most of the teachers indicate that thej' are continually stimulated to be more creative. 
They have done additional professional reading concerning the learning process of 
children. A summary of all other factors of the program is at a positive level with 
the teachers at the i^ear- round school. 

The business and industrial groups surveyed indicate that they are positive about the 
economic aspects of the progi'am and fell that the schedule in no way interfered with the 
vacation plans of their companies. They felt that there were advantages in keeping 
children off the streets during the long traditional vacations and that a program such 
as tliis would provide opportunities to help slow learners as well as fast learners. 
These people were in favor of expanding the. program to all schools in the district 
and 55 per cent of tliem indicated that they woidd like to have their own children in 
such a program. 

Following the one-year operation of the year-round school, recommendations were 
made by the staff tliat the program be continued for a period of five years to conduct 
a longitudinal study of the program and its. impact, upon tlie students, parents, and 
community. The following factors would comprise the basic study: 



An analysis of the achievement scores in mathematics, reading, language, science iind 
social science be made as related to district and/or selected comparison schools' 
achievement levels. 

In that it was only possible to study the financial aspects of tliis program for one year, 
a complete budgetary analysis should be conducted, using the systems appraich of 
cost differentials of the four-quarter plan as compared to the regular elementary 
school year. ' 

Continue the assessment of teacher, pupil, parent, and commiuiity reactions anu 
perceptions of the program for a five-year period. 

Study and develop inservice education activities which will enliance the understanding 
of all those participating in the extended year program and for those who may eventually 
become an active participant in the operation of the extended school year* 

Conduct a study of the effect the four-quarter year has upon student achievement and 
adjustment as he continues his education at the junior high^school level. 

James R. Gove (administrator) 

This report covers the planning and collection bf baseline data for the beginning of 
a year-round school operation. Tho operation started on June 30, 1970, at Valley^ 
View School District, Lockport, Illinois. The district covers over forty square 
miles of primarily rural area in Will County, about one-half hour drive from the 
center of Chicago. V. 

The district created the "45-15 Plan" wliich provides about 7,000 pupils, grades 
kindergarten through eight, 45 duys of instinaction and 15 equivalent school days of 
vacation. The cycle repeats four times each year. However, only one-fourth of 
the pupils are on vacation at any one time. - - 

Baseline data included stude.nt achievement, teacher opiirlufr.^, student descriptions 
of their classrooms, community opinions, and costs of operation. The data showed 
that the community entered the 45-15 plan with a strong feeling of support, though 
a few families were strongly against it. (These same families were critical of 
almost all features of the school district. ) A few teachers were strongly against 
the plan, but many of those few indicated that they did not intend to remain in the 
district. 

The initial cost analysis showed that savings migM be as high as five per cent, 
primarily due to reduced debt, retirement payments^per pupil. Whatever the amount 
of the savings, it will be almost immediately realizjed because t^e one-third space ' 
increase generated by the 45-15 plan will be usedi jup in about a year and a half or 
less. The population movement from the Chicago Metropolitan area will overrun 
the district in ten to twenty years. The enrollment may increase from 7,000 to 
;>0, 000 pupils by 1980. . • 
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Unlike earlier adoptions of year-round operations, this one can be researched in 
great depth because of the large quantity of data already collected on various features 
of the plan and the impact it may have on the oommiuiity. 

The Valley View experience shows that most school districts could implement a similar 
plan if three iJroblems are solved welL These are student scheduling, teacher sched- 
uling, and wiraiing community support* Little else appeared to be a tough problem for 
district personnel and the school board to solve, 

Mark Meyer (student) 

I like the Park School four-quarter plan in many ways. A very good tiling about it is 
you get a longer school year so you learn more. Also you have four short vacations 
instead of one in the summer. With the short vacation, you can remember better 
what you learned before the vacation, I feel the best tlnng about the four-quarter 
plan is that you work at your o^vn speed and if you're smart enough you can go into 
harder work all by yourself. One other thing is that you are in classrooms with 
kids younger and older than yourself. If you are young and need help,* the older 
kids can help you, 

Kathy Lindstrom (student) 

As a student I like the 45-15 plan, I think most of the kids in school lilce it too. The 
ones that don't probably dislilce any kind of school. I don't know what it's lilce to go 
to school most of the summer, but I know it was a lot of fun to get out in the winter. 
We may take a trip to Florida next winter if my brother and sister go on the 45-15 
plan, (High school in another district not on 45-15 plan) ^ 

1 don't get to see a few of my old friends as often, but all my close friends are on the 
same track as me, ■ 

Some of the kids say they want a long summer vacatioii'^but they complained during 
the vacation that there wasn't anything to do. 

A lot of people ask me, ''Don't you forget things dux*ing youi* three week vacation?" 
They don't thinic about the three months vve're off otherwise. 

Our school has units, and each unit covers a different part of a subject,* Lilce in math 
the unit might be addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of decimals. When 
you come back after vacation you can start on something new and not get tired of the 
sanae old thing. ' ^ 
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PRINCIPAL. * 
PARENT 

REACTION • 

Hayward. California 
Lockport, Illinois 

Barney Moura Principal 

The Park School is an extended school year, organized into four quarters of ten 
weeks in claas for the children and three weeks of vacation. The Park School 
program was never meant to save money nor building space. It costs nioi'c and we 
have empty class x'ooms. The pt^ogram was developed to reorganize curriculum, 
to offer enrichment that we never seemed to have time for in a graded program 
mandated by the State Legislature in a school year of 175 days, to i^educe loss 
of learning from long summer vacations and thereby reduce the amount of review 
and reteaching each September, to offer shorter learning periods with more 
frequent short vacations to reduce student and teacher fatigue, to achieve better 
plant maintenance, more utilization of the plant, and to offer a vacation period 
other than the summers. 

It is a compulsory four quarter school year for all children* The school is non- 
graded with multi-aged classes and individualized instiiiction. The children 
are divided into two groups, those that come at 9:00 a.m. and are dismissed 
at 2:05 p.m. , and those that come at 10:00 a.m. and are dismissed at 3;15 p. m# 
The classes are grouped heterogeneously using two criteria: how the child fits 
into the peer group; how the child's personality fits the teacher's personality and 
whether the teacher's personality tits tliat of the child. The traditional, 
report card was replaced by parent-teacher conferences. ' . 

Th<^' fccaclier's work year is one of eleven weeks each quarter with two weeks 
vacation throe times a year and one vacation break of three weeks. 

In this program, as principal, I feel we are giving the children a belter 
e<Jucational program. Tliey like selicol better, are not showing signs of fatigjie, 
have no noticeable loss of learning and are ready to come back to school at the 
end of the three week vacation - even for the summer quarter. 

Teachez's are as much individuals as children. Some of the teachers after 
ten quarters are beginning to feel the long pull. Others seem to be able to function 
as well now as in the first quarter of operation and will, Vm sure, be able to 
go on quarter after quarter. Teacher fatigue did not and has not set in as it did 
in the September to June school year.- Attendance at summer school was not 
possible in this structure to date. To offset the need of a teacher to take off 
a quarter or to attend college v/c are offering a three quarter or four quarter 
contract. 
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I like the Park program. As principal, I get one week off each quarter break three 
times and the fiill three weeks onee. I like the shorter breaks more often - about 
the time I begin to run down there is a vaeation week and Vm a\\ ready to go 
again. I like what is happening to most of the children - increased self direc- 
tion, self motivation, decision making, independence from teacher, independent 
study skills and at least an 80% reduction in the number of behavior referrals 
sent to my office from the classroom arc all positive observable indicatioiis of 
good things happening to kids. I still get about the same number of referrals 
coming off the playground at recess time and during the lunch hour. 

Personally, I never want to go back to a graded school program uor to a two 
semester school year. The four quarter program, as we have at the Park School, 
offers the opportunity for the State College to place student teachers in any 
quarter, even the summer quarter, and they have talcen advantage of this which 
gives us returns in added personnel to do a better job with each individual child. 
We have happy parents operating our library continuously and also as volunteer 
tutors. 

With the flexibility of the four quarters carrying the non-graded individualized 
instructional progra^ for the kids, who wants to go back to a traditional school! ! ? 

Ronald Fagan (Principal) ' 

The 45-15 continuous school year plan allows a financially limited school district 
to more efficiently utilize its school facilities, professional staff, and financial 
resources to utmost efficiency in the fact of an over-e:q)anding population. 

With this plan only 3/4 of the entire student body is in schooL The other 1/4 if on 
vacation. The number of clSssi^ooms made available under this plan increases 
by 33%. Therefore, 1/3 riiore students can be housed without double-sessions 
or overcrowded classrooms. 

What are the implications of this plan to me as a building principal? 

Since this plan has only been m effect since June 30, 1970, it is very difficult to 
evaluate the total program. I can give you some personal judgements on how teacher 
have reacted, how students feel about the plan, and how parents, to this point, 
have accepted this plan. 

In any change that is to occur teachers must feel that they have a part in the 
decision making. This was evident in district //9G. If wc all w^\nt to be honest 
we say, what docs this change mean to me? What effect will it have on me? The 
teachers at North View all had the opportunity to express their desires as to the 
length of the contract thej' v/ould teach* Each primary teacher, grades K73, 
indicated that, for the child ts benefit, he should have but one teacher during the 
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year. Therefore, all of these teachers teach a 180 clay contract, 45 clays teach- 
ing and 15 days vacation, just as theii» students when the student goes on vacation 
so do the teachers. The significance here is that all of the primary teachers 
'^got what they wanted". Up to this point there hits been no second thoughts. The 
rest of iSie stuff, intermediate teachers, met and worked out their contracts, 
submitted them to me and wex'e approved. I realize this seems *'too good to be 
true*\ but dicl happen. Needless to say, contracts did not cause any problems that 
did not exist before. Teachers only concerned with storage as they moved to 
different rooms when they returned from vacation. This also was solved with 
the purchase of incxi>cnsive storage cabinets on which their names and new room 
numl>ers were placed and moved by the custodians. 

Materials is another problem, but I can^t say that 45-15 was the cause. Teachers 
are always in need of materials for the fast or slow student no matter w^hat 
plan they're on. 

The students seem to be happier in school. They know that they only have 
45 days to go. , One community does not have park facilities, or for that matter, 
any facilities for the children. Therefore the 45-15 has given them an oppor- 
tunity to be "patient*' as they will be able to go to school in a short time. An 
evaluation sheet distributed to the teachers for their analysis of retention by 
students showed a positive responses; The teachers felt tliat tlie students 
were better prepared upon returning to school. Discipline problems appear to be 
about the same. 

At this point, there has been a minimal negative feed-back from parents 
Vacation schedules have all been distributed and the parents Icnow. 

As a building principal for the past four years in District ifQG I feel that responsibili 
ties have not changed but have been extended {June to June) and expanded (more 
kids). I look ahead to the future and see no change, and thinU about how good I 
had it when on the last day of school in June I could breathe a sigh of relief and 
start preparing for the fallowing year. But no more, there is no end and no 
beginning. 

Charles Machado (Parent) 

I definitely favor the Park continuous scliool year learning experience to the 
traditional school year with its long'suinmer break because the Park program, 
offers improved learning opportunities for the child. Vacation periods of three 
week durations four times a year provide short spans between the learning 
periods (n scliool reducing time for any learning loss to occur. With less time 
required for review at the beginning of each quarter plus n.dditional class days 
through a lengthened school calendar more time is available to each phild for 
enrichment and/or remedial work. 
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The twelve weeks per year over wlUeh to plan and sehedule vaeations for the 
family allow opportunity for vaeations to otherwise erowdcd faeilities either 
immediately before or after the heavy tourist seasons and ean help inerease 
vaeation enjoyment. The four short vaeatiou periods may ereate vaeation 
schedulinfj problems since only one school is on this schedule if a family 
has students attending another school or a parent teaching elsewhere. 

Vaeation periods of three weeks for the child seem to be of a good length in that 
the children arc quite eager to return to school having worn tliin the comparative 
idleness of vacations at home during that period of time and usually reaching 
the "what is there to do?'' stage prior to the end of the vacation. 

At Park the contract system is used which allows an opportunity for each child 
to learn to succeed at a given project or task, while providing sufficient flexibility 
to allov/ a teacher to impose more rigid assignments for that child unable to function 
and learn without such direction. The child is encouraged to set his own goals 
and to achieve them within a reasonable time, though these goals or time limits 
may be modified by the teacher either upward or downward as indicated. 
* 

The non-graded classroom aiid ind ividualized instruction allow the child to progress 
- at his own speed and provide opportvuiity for broadened learning experiences or 
enrichment when appropriate. That child who may need additional help from tlie 
teacher or remedial work can get the additional time necessary because the child 
progressing at a good pace and without problems aiid not demanding attention 
frees the teacher to devote the time and attention where it can best be used. 

Parent-teacher conferences provide a convenient vehicle for appraising the parents 
of student progress and serve as aii opportiuiity for exchange of thoughts should 
questions or problems arise without making the child excessively aware of 
grades. 

My wife and I have one child in her third year of the Park Program as an upper 
elementary student, and one child who after completing hvo years under this Plan 
moved on inlo junior high school last fall and are both very pleased with the results 
of our chilch cns experiences at Park. 

Harold Lindstrom (Parent ) 

As a parent und a l)usinessman I am happy to see our district go to a year 
round school program. It would be impossible to operate any other business 
for nine months , leaving it idle for three months, this would not only be a 
Waste of building utilization, but would also prove to be a difficult problem in 
hiring personnel. 



I believe a school system is a large business. As a taxiiayor I feci I have an 
interest in this business and would like to see my money well spent. Year 
round sehool does K^oth things a business must do. It docs utili/.e buildings 
to the full extend and it provides the personnel with the full time job they 
are trained to do - teach. Teachers are not forced to seek a difccrcnt 
job for the .summer; perliaps losing some of the skill in their own pro- 
fession. 

I think our school system started year round sehool to save money on 
buildings, but I can see other benefits that may not have been anticipated. 
Some of these are: 

Better retention on the part of the student on a shorter vacation period. 
Vacations can be planned for any season in the year. Children do not become 
bored during a long summer vacation, and they seem to enjoy school 
for the 45 day period knowing a vacation is not too far away. 

People in our communitv^ actually sec a taxing body doing something to save 
them money — on uncommon thing today. The 45-15 plan lias pulled our 
community closer to the school sj^stei'n than over before. We ai'c pi'oud of 
the systent that is willing to try something to save us money. 

Of course, the publicity our district has received has helped, everyone seems 
to be interested in the 45-15 Plan, even Chicago is looking at it. People in 
the community talce pride in this. They feel a part of it. 

The plan is working. 



TEACHER, SCHOOL ^ 
BOARD MEMBER 
REACTION 

t ; ' Hay ward 

" Valley View 

Bonnie Ix)gsdon (Teacher) • . 

A teacher is constjmtly confronted with the realization of "there must be a 
hettcr way*' to meet the academic and emotional needs of lier sludcnts. Wc 
need more time for enrichment; more time to alleviate the pressures of 
having too much to teach in a pXvcn area. 

I watched the dream of the quarter plaii, which would give us that needed time, 
grow into reality, and I have enjoyed the privilege pf being a member of the 
Park-four-quarter team during its first 10 quarters of operation. 

During the year of the feasibility study, Park teaehers worlvcd elosely with 
the administrators in making our eommunity aware of the possible advantages 
that an extended sehool year eould bring to their children. At the same time 
everyone was reading, discussing, planning, and sharing ideas, hoping to 
implement the best program available to fit into our new concept of time. 

In Septeml)er, 1968, we organized our first quarter on a non-graded basis 
with two and three-year age spans in each classroom. The teaeliing staff 
dedicated itself to the concept of continuous learning aiid to ''personalizing" 
all instruction. _ 

Specific findings at tliis fime, indicate that parents and ehildr.en, alike, 
prefer the year-round program. Teachers find the short brfeal^ between quarters 
a help in i)lanning and organizing for the following quai'ler. They also enjoy 
the rest that is so nccessaiy after sliorter intervals. 

Our children's discipline has improved* Thoy learn self-direction so quickly 
and strive to improve themselves. They arc eager to return following a three- 
week brcalc and they seem reluctant to have vacation time begin. 

I feel that we, at Park, have found, in tlio quarter plaii, a ''right'* tool to use 
in educating children. 

Jamie McGee (Teacher) 

Asa teacher first thinlcs of a continuous year program he realizes he has a 
chance of working full-time at a job ho is qualified to do. No more will a teachc] 
have to seek summer employment in some other endeavor to supplement liis 
income. With the advent of the continuous year pronrum, a tcaehor can oblain 
a flexible schedule. He has the opportunity of gctlinp; a conlract f rom ItSO to 240 
days. Also a teacher may choose to talce the same schedule as llie students and. 
have 45 days in sehool and 15 days vacation. The teacher also has the oppor- 
tunity of scheduling a vacation in their extended contract. 

20a . 



Althoujih wc haven't had tcslins* to vcrifi'' tliis as yet, the sUidcnts sec in to have 
rcKrossccI less after Ihoy come hack from Ihoir 15 day vacations than they did 
after coming back from a throe month vacation. With 45 days in scliool and 
their 15 day vacation, the students don't seem to get as bored with school by 
the nine weeks as they did going* all year. The 15 day vacations are apparently 
long- enough time from school work to refresh the students because wlion thoy 
come back they seem eager to get started again. One student remarked lhat il 
seemed like having four short school years instead of one long one. 

Several teachers have coinniented that they enjoy having the break alter nine 
weeks of work. There isn't the fatigue factor thai gels lo icaehers in Iho 
later part of the year of the traditional school year. Also the opportunily lo 
tal<c a vacation at different seasons of the year, i.e. having a skiing vacation 
which wasn't possible on the traditional year program. 

Especially at the junior high, it gives a teacher on an extended contract the 
opportu.iity to become acquainted with more of the students, when you get 
another set of students every 45 days. If the teacher feels he needs to have 
the students ail year long to better enable him to kncJvv the individual student 
better, that scheduling can be accomplished also. 

After approximately a year in the 45-15 phase, the biggest complaint I hear is 
from the teachers who follow this students schedule of 45 days of school and 
then 15 days of vacation. The teacher doesn't have a room to call her own. 
Of course, if we had the rooms available to begin with, there would.npt have ^ 
been the need for the 45^15 plan, 

Suzanne Clemmers (Board Member) • 

Whenever a new or imiovative idea is brought before our board of education, 
it is first necessary for us to look with particular care at tlie cost before we 
can consider its merits since wc are a financially impoverished district. 
However, for once our lx)ard has been able to support aii cnnchment program 
for our children thru funds received from ESEA Title III and special enabling 
legislation passed by the California State Legislature, After our original 
pilot venture we now have a bill signed into law in 1070 continuing our special 
grant through the 1974-75 school year. 

Our concept is to give chilcU'en an extended school year for the purpose of 
greater in-depth and personalized instruction. Park has become the truly 
inovativc school in our district. As we continue evaluating the plan I feel 
we may use some of its imaginative aspects (ungraded classrooms, student 
contracts, etc.) \vithin the framework of our regular school program. 
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After much planning by the prineipal and teachers, and many meetings with 

staff, parents and the Board of Education it was abundantly clear (hat we : 

had communily support to move ahead. 

The board has had no reason to regret our decision. If tlie funding was avail- 
able thcrti is no reason to believe wo could expand lo other elementary schools 
and othor grade levels. The cost for the Park 4-qiiarter plan runs aboul 10 per 
cent above tho traditional two semester school program available to all oilier 
students in our district. 

We have a dwindling cnrollmpnt in Ilayward so that the urgency of needed 
additional schoolrooms has never been considered as any part of our plan. We 
are convinced oE the worth of enriclied education for boys and girls plus the 
active support and involvement of the parental commimity as indication for us 
to continue the program. 

James D. BLnglc (Board Member) 

Loss than two months after the implementation of the Valley View 45-15 
Continuous School Year Plaii on June 30, 1970, residents of the scliool 
district had an excellent opportunity to express their collective displeasure 
with "the changed system if they so desired. On August 15, only .4 days after 
tho third of the four tracks of students had interrupted their normal summer 
vacations to go back to school, Valley View District 96 went to (lie public with 
a 3-part building referendum. Although the referendum was only peripherally 
related to 45-15, unhappinesf: with the 45-15 Plan woidd certainly have been shown 
by a negative vote, since this is traditionally the way the public expresses its 
feeling on any issue.^ 

While the very favorable outcome of the referendum (all 3 issues carried by 
substantial margins) cannot be said to be a particular endorsement pf the 
Valley View 45-15 Plan, it does show that the commimity was not neccssainlj' 
immediately alienated by the Plan, which, in reality, has brought far-reaching 
changes to everyone^s way of life. The residents are apparently at least adopting 
a wait-and-see attitude as to the merits of year-round scliools. 

Although '15-15 was designed for just one particular school district, there is no 
<louht that it may have applicability for olher dislricls as well. As a school l)Oard 
m<!mbcr, I would offer a few words of advice lo tliose who would consider it 
olscwherc: 

1. Allow plenty of time. At least two years should be allowed from 
the first consideration of Ihe plan until its implcnicntation. Tlicre 
are many details, each of which must be resolved before that first 
da,v of school under the new system. 



2. Let the communify thiii]< it is thcii^ idea. Go lo the |xiblic v/ith the 
alternatives, which are usually a) costly building- programs, if 
you have the bonding power, b) double sessions, c) 50 or more 
ehildren in a classroom, or d) some form of year-round sehoolsl 
You will be surprised how rapidly the coninuinily will agree thai 
year-round schools may be the best solution. 

3. DonH let your school administration scare you off. In our 
district, we arc blessed with an administration that is not afraid 
of change, when change is necessary. But our research has showii 
that it is often school administrators thot have in the past dragged 
their feet over school calendar reform. 

4. Involve your teachers. Year-round wall be a big chnnge in their 
lives and yet it promises to be of great financial benefit to them. 
Let teachers participate in the planning and scheduling; in fact, 
insist on it. 

5. Keep the public informed. Once you decide to adopt a year-round 
school system, donU stop communicating. Let everyone know as 
each step down the road is taicen towards that first day of school. 
It is of vital importance to retain the confidence of the public. 

Certainly, 'the transition to year-round schools in District 96 was not perfect, 
and yet it was smoother than most of us thought possible. We feel that the 
transition was accomplished so satisfactorily because it was a team effort — 
Board, Administration, Teachers, and Public — all working together for the 
good of the ehildren. That is the only way it can succeed. 
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A REPORT. • . 
PENNSYLVANIA 

ONE YEAR LATER . ' 

Dr. John A/icLain 
H. Stanley Wills 
Dr. John L. Kennedy 
Jack Whipple 



McLain • 

One of the key characteristics of the National Seminar on Year-round Educa- 
tion - its first year in Fayetteville,, Arkansas, last year in Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, and now in Cocoa Beach, Florida, is the honest and open- 
ended approach of trying, to seek out answers to problems. We have inten- 
tionally brought out the many facets of this complex problem and sought 
varying points about each issue. 

This gave a greaOmany people in Pennsylvania an opportunity to learn a lot 
about the question^ of year-round education. Another very key factor is that 
we have not only sought diversity, but we have also sought commonality- 
thie main ideas that v/e can agree upon were spelled out and adopted qs the 
Statement on Year-round Education, which appears in the printed program; 

In Pennsylvania, this was endorsed by our Pennsylvania Department of Educa- 
tion Committee on Year-round Education., the Task Force on Education of the 
, Governor's Committee on^Children and Youth (and this was endorsed heartily 
by the youth members of the Task Force, incidently), The Pemisylva^iia 
Education Association, and the essence of the statement was adopted by the 
Pennsylvania Chamber of Commerce, 

Out of this came the Peimsylvania Council on Yeax'-round Education, with the 
purpose of putting these recommendations of the Statement on Year-round 
Education into operation.. The Officers are : John Kennedy, as president, 
Stan Wills, as Program Chaimnan, Jack Wliipple, as membership chairmen, 
and I am executive secretary. 

Kennedy 

I probably can best describe the Pennsylvania State Department 'of Education 
feeling since last year's second national conference by quoting a newspaper 
headline that appeared in the Harrisburg paper during our first state meeting: 
"Wantcnl n Pilot School [^strict'' . The Pennsylvania Slate popartmcnt of 
l*Mui*alloii rtH-o»;niv.rs incnvasod prt^ssure to improve Ihc quality of Kducnlion 
lu our )nibHi- :;i'hoi»ls ;uul \ weal \o v\;'iu:\\]y.v our publii* school, rncililics on 
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a year-round basis. We are of the opinion that both of these can be achieved 
through programs such as we have heard described liere. We also recognize the 
need for some eniibliny; legislation that will enliaiice the possibility of these 
schools who have a commitment to tiying some form of year round education. 

For this reason, we are looking for and have- received at the present time re^ 
quests from ten separate school districts to assist them in trying to develop some 
pilot programs. We feel that this activitj' will assist us in identifying those 
problem areas that arise because of present legislation or State Board of 
Education regulation. We can sit in our offices and dream about what needs to 
be done, but we will never really know unless we work with a real live school 
district and let the need for chang-e develop from within a practical situation. 

The Pennsylvania State Department has also talcen the stand publicly that year- 
round education will not save money as far as reducing the total amount of 
dollars spent per year but will in fact reduce the growth factor of the school 
district budget over a ten year period, and at the same time increase the amount • 
and qualitj'' of education for the dollar spent. 

It has taken us a year to bring about a genuine interest on the part of ten schools 
but, we are committed to help with all the forces and fimds we can muster. These 
next few yearns can be ver\^ exciting in Pennsylvania. Our Secretary of Education 
and Commission for Basic Education have both pledged their support in experi- 
menting with this concept. We will move ahead. 

Wills 

In 19G9 the Pennsylvania State Education Association appointed a Year-Round 
Education Commi ttee with II. Stanley Wills assigned as the PSEA staff consultant. 
The specific responsibilities assigned to the committee are: 

l>urposc: To study the reasoning for and against the use of educational facilities 

beyond the usual 180 daj'S and to establish a PSEA position on the subject. 

What are the laws that relate to the school year? 
What are the regiilations that relate to the school year? 
Wluit reasons are there for changing the present school year? 
What are the^ve^^o-'^''^ for not extending the students school year? 
the Teachers? '^^ 

Wliat would 'be the effect of year-round education on: finances, 
curriculum, teaching (instruction), department of education, 
administration, supervisors, teachers, higher education, pupil 
services, parents, students, and the community, including 
emplo3*ers and reci'cation areas. 

Suggest a position paper for* the PSEA on this subject. 
90b ! 



Questions: 1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 



6. 



Whipple 



In the fall of 19G9 the Board of Direetors of the Peniisylvania Chamber of Commerce 
requested that the Chamber's Edueation Committee examine and evaluate the fea- 
sibility of year-round edueation. 

Shortly thereafter a Subeommittee on Year-Round Edueation was appointed. Over 
the past fourteen months the Subcommittee has met on several occasions, read a 
large volume of material on the subject, and discussed the concept with school admin- 
istrators, teachers, parents and students in Pennsylvaiiia. Representatives attended " 
last year's National Seminar in Harrisburg and the Pemisylvania State Conference held 
in February of this year in Hershey. In addition, early last fall the Pennsylvania 
Chamber joined the Pennsylvania Council on Year-Round Education which, in turn, 
sponsored the State Conference. 

Based, on this study, the Subcommittee, the Parent Education Committee, and on 
March 9, 1971, the Board of Directors endorsed year-round education. 

Following is the official policy statemciit as adopted; 

Modern Schedules for Learning ^'^^ 

The Pennsylvania Chamber of Commerce has thoroughly examined and evaluated 
existing and proposed plans and programs relating to the operation of srliool facil- 
ities throughout twelve months of the year. 

Based on this examination and evaluation, the Pennsylvania Chamber of Commerce 
fully endorses the flexible scheduling of school calendars and facilities. 

The Pennsylvania Chamber endorses such usage with the primary recognition that 
maximum efficiency in today^s educational efforts requires the full utilization of high- 
cost facilities on a twelve-month basis. 

Related advantages to such use could include a more flexible teacher salary schedule, 
providing a closer relationship between instructional time and salary schedules for 
teachers employed on a full-year schedule as compared v^dth those employed on- less 
than a twelve-month basis staggered vacation schedules resulting in improved and ex- 
panded employment opportunities for students; strengthened educational programs by 
possibly reducing the amoxmt of school time required for courses oC lesser importance^, 
the availability of more time for additional elective courses, and the opportunity for the 
slow learner to master a particular sldll; and reduce duplication of teaching efforts 
through at least partial elimination of the annual i^eview of the previous year's work. 
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It must be emphaszied, however, that flexible scheduling may not necessarily servo 
as a cost-serving device. Rather, educational productibity may be increased con- 
siderably through the usage of such scheduling. 

As I am sure you noted, we feel the true ''selling*^ point for year-round education 
lies in educational and not financial benefits. 

At present, the Pennsylvania Chamber of Commerce has available upon request 
packets of reproduced publications used as source materials for our study of year- 
round education. In addition, a 24 color slide set with accompanying taped script 
entitled »'The Pennsylvania Chamber of Commerce Looks at Ycar-Round Education'* 
is available at a minimum price. 

We at the Cliambcr look forward with much enthusiasm and interest to another Stale 
Conference on year-round education in Pennsylvania next year and the Fourth National 
Seminar on Year-Round Education, 

McLain 

Pennsylvania State Secretary of Education, Joseph Kuntzman, in hisJ^oncluding 
remarks at our-'First State Conference on Year-Romid Education, stated: "We 
frequently refer to year-round education. I prefer the term 'flexible school year* 
because In the final analysis it is flexibility that we must achieve, both in terms 
" of the time in school and the learnlng^xiDeriences of students. 

Franlc Brown, in his address at the opening session of this National Seminar, stressed 
over and over again the need for better use of time as well as a closer tie and better 
working relationship between the school and the community.- 

The Carnagie Commission on Education, in a recent report, made what I believe 

to be a very sig-nificant point. They stated: "Schools need to be more a part , , , 

of all of life and less the all of part of life." 

This implies, I believe^_that^^^ must be concerned about the educational 
needs of learners, not just part of ^he year, but all of the year, not just part of 
life b.*t life-time. 

We in Pennsylvania are working together tov/ard that goal—the Department of 
ICducation, the Education Association, th§ Chamber of Commerce, the Legislature— 
the Council on Year-Round Education embracing all statewide organizations 
interested in the organization of school. We have benefited greatly by hosting 
the National Seminar on Year-Roimd Education because it helped make us a 
te:im~:uid as a team we can do a much better job than if we were working 
soparntoly. - 

:iO(l 



I have to put in a plug for ni}' own institution. Clarion State College. We now have 
under construction at Clarion a new Research-Learning Center. It is expected to 
be in operation in 1972 and will house a recearch-demonstration model of the 
flexible all-year school. It will not be an eleven month school, a four-qunrter 
school, or a 45-15 school. It will be a school with no beginning and no ending, 
with time in school and the curriculum adapted to the needs of the individual. 
It will operate continuously in such a way that any student, or teacher, can 
take his vacation any time he needs it, and within reasonable limitations, for 
whatever length of time he needs. The school will be the center of learning 
the community — the liuman environment — mil be the classroom. This Center 
will serve as the State Center on Year-Round Education to help local school 
systems analyze their needs as they develop more realistic schools atuned 
to the needs of our society. 
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HUMANE 
YEAR-ROUND 

SCHOOLS 

Dr. Donalrl Glines 

The concept of the humane .yeai*- round schooi be accepted and well on the way to 
nationwide adoption by 1980, if we are patient and coitjnue to provide national leader- 
ship to the movement. There appears to be little doubt that in 1971 such a trend is 
developing. In the meantime, there are two fi\istrations: (1) Those who want such a 
program right now are currently fighting against the odds; and (2) unfortunately, no 
year-round program in operation yet provides complete answers. Therefore, needed 
immediately is a strong committment from more educational and lay leaders that the 
concept of the' j^car-round school makes tremendous sense even in 1971. We must see 
that new relevant' plans are created and implemented; basic year- round school blue- 
prints must be devcloped-v/ith much more flexibility than pi'ovided in present plans so 
that the ideas can more readily be modified and utilised rapidly in any district through- 
put the United States, 

The 45-15 plan is not the answer, nor is the quarter system, nor the multiple trails 
plan, nor the Wilson plan, nor any other now in operation or on paper. None meet 
the needs of most communities. The current Wilson model comes closer to the 
ultimate in curriculum and flexibility, but it presently lacks the mechanisms to han- 
dle space aiid budget crises. The 45-15 solves immediate building problems, but is 
of other'.vise little value if the curriculum does not drastically' change* Similar 
comments could be made about all such current efforts. What is needed is to take 
the best of the existing operational or paper proposals and develop some combinations 
that more nearly reach toward the ultimate. These plans must be ones that can be 
adopted by segments of the community almost overnight. The tv/6 and three year 
district studies Such as have been conducted in several Michigan communities have 
been necessarj^ and valuable in the initial stages, but if over>' di^strict must repeat 
three year feasibility studies, the movement will still be struggling in the year 2000. 
What is dramatically needed now are immediate action implementation efforts in many 
states. 

The year-round school must provide more options and alternatives for students than 
presently available in tl)e monopolistic police state neighborhood public schools. Not 
all students, parents, and teachers should be foi'ced into the same mold in the district; 
othei*wise, the> new efforts will be a repetition of the mistakes made in doveloping the 
present conventional school systems. 

The year-round movement is mandator^y for both *'traditionar' and ''innovative'' school 
patterns. But if we are ever to develop truly humane schools, where individual persons 
are really given actual personal consideration, then the all year school is an absolute 
necessity. For example, in Minnesota Jem peratux^es of minus 30, ficavy snov/fall, 
blowing snow, and high drifts are not uncommon during the winte*".. Many Minnesota 
families would like to take their vacation in January or February. For some, such as 



the carpenter, this is the ideal time, wl^en the consti-uction industry is forced to n 
slowdown by the weather. But if a famiHy is locked into a conventional school sys'.om, 
can they take a leisurely trip to Floridia during the winter? Of course not! My goodness, 
a seven-year-old just could not possibly afford to miss two montlis of those wonderful 
2-2 basal readers, nor could a 17-year-old miss t-wo months of United States History^ 
The only way they escape is by penalties, malce-up work, summer school, and all the 
other negative responses. The usual pattern, then, is for the family to stay home. 
But are schools in Florida any better? Can students there go to Minnesota for snov/- 
mobiling, -ice skating, ice fishing, skiing, and other outdoor winter activities? Abso- 
; lutely not! The required Florida curriculum, credits, and attendance regulations are 
generally as rigid as those in Minnesota so that it is exti'emely difficult, if not impossible, 
for a student to be gone large amounts of time between September and June, and still 
"pass" to the next grade level, especially in districts which fail to provide extensive 
summer school opportunities. 

Unfortunately, the nine month schools labeled "innovative" have not done much better 
• than "conventional" schools in this respect. Modular scheduling, team teaching, open 
facility construction, independent study, nongrading, efforts at individualizing instruction,, 
self-pacing, concern over the affective domain, revised curriculum content, new materials 
from publishers,^ hand developed teacher packets, and so many more such elements have 
been in most cases sincere efforts to improve education. In many situations better pro- 
: grams have evolved, but unfortunately, the majority of these efforts have not.been of 
enough value to show significant improvement. One of t^ie major difficulties is that 
schools have adopted only a few of the changes available to them. Tliere must be 
massive adoption in a school, as all of the above mentioned "innovative g'immicks" 
weave together. One can seldom really succeed without the other; and as practically 
none of the flexible team schools which have gained a national reputation have insti- 
futed year-round programs, they really are not yet completely humane schools. They 
have left out an essential ingredient for a creative, exciting, individualized enviroimient. 

* <p ' - ■ 

Innovative schools — at least schools that dramatically break the pattern of the conven- 

; tlonal North American school organization of self-contained elementary rooms and 55 

; minute period high schools — are relatively easy to starts It takes dissatisfaction — the 

I school must improve; it takes commitment--\^^an develop a better approach; it takes 

\ self confidence — we can solve probleiiik as they arise; and It takes hard work — the 

I willingness to endure many 26-hour days in the initial efforts of each revision." 

I The most important factor, though, is a belief in options — in alternatives. Every school 
i districfmust pro\ide alternative learning and environmental styles' for individual students, 
; teachers, and parents. Few districts in the United States have done this, and as a result 
the neighborhood police state has continued even in liberal communities. The general 
pattern for years has been to force everyone? to go to the neighborhood school — which 
unfortunately was organized just like every other neighborhood school. Even if it were 
different, students in that area of the district were still forced into one mold. It is 
essential that we provide for options. If this is done, ^.ItfflSVITtiv^^ humane, year-round 
; schools can be developed bvernij;ht in evei\v community. If theinsistcnt-c remains on 
I "sameness," not only is change made terribly difficult, but in addition, the monopolistic 
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pattern of requiring sUidents to go to one school, follow .one pattern of requirements^ 
and spend three months in a summer lockout will continue. 

There are three easy ways to break the community lockstcp of conventional or innova- 
tive nine month schools. Obviously there are more than three, but these patterns 
offer easilj' illustrated, practical, immediately operational examples. The logistics, 
mechanisms, salesmanship problems vary from district to district depending upon 
size and other community factors. However, these "models'' can be modified to work 
in almost every distinct in the United States, 

Probably the easist way to start an open innovative* year- round school is to do as was 
done at Wilson, One school in the district was made an open attendance aroa for the 
entire city. In other words, r^ne school became a volunteer enrollment program so 
that those students* pa?'eni;>\ zo?d. teachers who could best fit in an open flexible school 
could enroll. Those who preferred the conventional mold were allowed to stay in that 
environment. The two things wrong yet in Manlcato are that another Wilson has not yet 
beei\ formed, for Wilson has a waiting list, and second that there is no niiddle-of-the 
road school. Each district needs one or more open, middle-of-the-road, and conven- 
tional structured school approaches, for in 1971 some students fit best into these various 
molds, 'In addition, the public schools need to offer small ''free" school opportunities 
for students who>work best where they can create their own environment. This can be 
done simply by -renting a big house, for example. Further, in large districts with 
many extremely alienated youth, a Person Center must be established — Avhere human 
relations, social awareness, and rehabilitation efforts are the focus. But all districts, 
regardless of size, must have at least open, moderate, and structured opportunities 
If true individualization is to talce place. One way to do it then is for one entire school 
to become open, one moderate, and one structured, and then allow students to attend 
. the school of their choice, ^ 

- Another way to accomplish the same alternatives is to develop the school-within-a- 
school concept* It retains the neighborhood flavor, avoids transportation problems, 
provides easy change from one program to another, and breaks large schools into 
smaller units. It can even be done in a small school where only a few teachers and 
students arc available for the pivjgram. The disadvantages are conflicts among 
faculty over philosophy and the sharing of special facilities, V 

A third method is to develop an open Wilson stj^le program^, but with options \\ithin it* 
As students enroll they can choose to operate all or some of their program in Option 1 — 
a completely free atmosphere where they can prettj^ much do what thej want, only 
. obeying the stop signs and speed limits of the school; or they can choose Option 2, 
which might be a similar open, flexible model but with more restrictions such as 
quarterly evaluations; Option 3 could be planned program where daily the student 
and advisor interact to determine a possible schedule for that day; Option 4 could be 
a closed approach, v/here in some or all subjects the student would be cxjjcctcd to 
report as scheduled and engage in prescribed work. This then gives each student 
individual options varying from complete openness to fairly' tight structure. However, 
to make this woi'k, the school must hiivc an open flexible organization which will allow 
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for all these alternatives. Another approach is for a distinct to follow an alreadj^ 
developed model, such as the one proposed by the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals under the direction of Dr. J. Lloyd Tnimp. 

-* ■ 

Perhaps the best way to encourage schools to venture into open, human year-round 
approaches to education is to briefly describe the efforts at Wilson. This is not the 
best school in the country. It is a small school with many problems, ]3ut it has been 
a success story in the overnight achievement of immediate dramatic change. Relating 
some of these efforts should encourage others to start, or continue their own -present 
innovative efforts, or to lead the way far beyond those attempted at Wilson. The 
following description will be brief* Those who are interested in complete detail are 
refei*red to the revised edition of Implementing Different and Better Schools ,, by 
Don Glines, nov/ titled Creating Humane Schools. (Campus Publishers, Box 1005, 
Mankato, Minnesota, 1971, $5.00) 

Much of what Wilson has to offer the nation is an example of how rapid, massive 
change can occur in a school. In July, 1968, Wilson was a good conventional school 
with a self-contained elementary section, and a 55-minute period hall pass, bell ringing 
study hall tji^c of high school section. Report cards v.'ere given, the school was a = 
neighborhood attendance area, tlie facilities were eggcrate, the staff was hired, the 
budget was set, the special education student^ were separated, and there were dress 
codes, ,attcndance regulations, athletic eligibility rules, and all the rest of the ritual 
that clutters up most schools in the United States. By September of 1968, in two short 
months, all this had changed to a nev/ philosophy. Implt^mentation factors and refine- 
ments have continued to change and improve, biit the approach was achieved in a very 
short period of time* It is now in its third year, still struggling, and still trying to find 
some answers. 

In simimarizing current results, certainly the human relations factors have become 
vital keys. Students select their own teachers/adults/pei\sons/motivators7giudes; 
^ they select their owni slxidy experiences — no "coux\ses" arc required. The school 
believes the affective domain is the most importaiit, followed by the psj'chomotor, 
and then the cognitive. Therefore in the early years of school, for example, self- 
image and success are most important, and physical education, home economics, 
and industrial arts arc more impoi'tant then reading and math. The cognitive comes 
easily if the affective and psychomotor domains are in good shape. 

However, Uie cognitive must be self paced and/or individualized for each student. 
Individualization can easily include 1-1 conference, open lab, independent study, small 
groups of 5-6, and occasionally a common thi'ead large group. Discovering relevant 
meaningRil m'aterial:, the process of learning, and leax^nihg that learning can be ftm 
are much more im\30i'tant than prescribed teacher and/or textbook content. Individu- 
alization malces gi*eatcr provision for creativity and learning styles. 

At Wilson there is optional attendance and open campus for all. The school is com- 
pletely nongraded—'^kindcrgarten*' age students mingle and study with ''senior*^ age ' 
students. There arc no dress codes, attendance notes from home, study halls, bolls, 
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or other such nonsense. Each day a new smorgasbord schedule is developed, based 
upon the needs of individuals and groups for that day. There are no report cards, 
even for seniors, and state course requirements for graduation are not followed. No 
credits, class ranlcs, grade point averages, or other badges of discrimination are 
given. 

Every effort is being made to interrelate curricula; teams such as the Expressive, 
Systems, Enviromnental, and Communication have been formed to break down subject 
discipline and grade separation. Teachers "teach'^ or Vlearn" in another area of the schoo 
school at least one day a week. Thus a former math teacher now in the Systems Team 
might work in the Environmental Team one day a week, one time "teaching'^ in tradi- 
tional home economics areas and the next time ^'learning" in industrial arts. The 
physical environment has been enhanced by carpets, plants, animals, and bright colors. 
Early childhood progi'ams, open athletic eligibility, mixing of the special and reg.lar 
students, sending students to Mexico, and other such steps have been talcen to enhance 
the chances of success. 

The above sketched chances thus permitted the development of a more humane year- 
round school. Indi\'iduaIization, self-pacing, optional attendance, choice of studies, 
and the o'tlier 64 or so revisions made at Wilson provided the avenues for students to 
plub in, plug out> speed up, slow down, stai't, stop, and continue whenever they so 
desire. Thus a^ student can start tj^ing on a Thursday in Nov.^.mber and work at his 
own pace and program until December. He can then leave and %o to Florida for Janu- 
ary and February, returning in March to continue his typing ri;^ht on through July, 
August, and September if he desires. There are no worries about finishing by June, 
registering in September, failing to receive a credit, or other. Students can gradu- 
ate early; there is no need for many of the students to sit through 175 days for four 
years just to get a diploma. 

There should be a Wilson tj-pe program in everj' communitj^, but there should be 
programs with more structure for those who cannot handle the degree of decision 
making and responsil^ility. Either one or more entire schools, or the sehopl-within- 
a-school, or the free, open, planned, and closed options within tlie individualized 
year-round school should be available to all students. Thus this discussion about the 
need for more humane year-r6und schools, and the maehanisms for achieving them, 
ultimrtety must lead to one basic question: Where are we headed in the future? 

Obviously tlie answers are not simple, but in trying to analyze long-range develop- 
ments, .the crystal ball reflecticn offered here at this moment in time is that morQ \ 
and more communities are going to offer Wilson type alternatives. Move and more 
are going to offer ycar-rcimd school^, taking the flexibility of the Wilson approach 
in individualization and combining itTwitb space and cost factors so carefully con- 
sidcx*ed in some of the other present year-round approaches. 

The school in the community and the lighted School will become accepted parts of the 
year-round school movement. More money will be spent in the areas of research 
and evaluation. No longer can \yo continue to spend only one quarter of one per cent 



of the national education budget on research. The evaluation whieh takes plaee will 
stress the affeetive and psj'ehomotor domains as mueh as the eognitive. No longer 
will aehievement tests in so-called basie skills subjects eonlinue to eloud the aeeounta- 
bility issue. The former "non-aeadeniie'* subjects \vill gain par with the presently 
labeled *'important"subjccts. Curriculum efforts will be interrelated; separate 
subjects and departments \W11 be eliminated. 

Perhaps most important of all, if the above are to succeed, is the complete reorgani- 
zation of college and university education in its totality. The archaic college stnjctnrcs 
no longer can survive. They are being attacked at every angle; the movement is just 
beginning, but in ten years, great strides will have been taken. IMany of the federally 
sponsored government model teacher education programs will be operational. 

To show that this is happening, even schools such as Majikato State arc moving. The 
college has just: abolished the grade of F. Man3' courses can be taken on a pass/no- 
credit basis. In teacher education, the ridiculous ten or twelve department structure 
that has paralysed teacher educatiop and teacher certification for years (elementary, 
secondary, educational adntinistration, educational psychology, and other such depart- 
ment misnomers) is being scrapped. At Mankato State College, the ten isolated de- 
partments are being ^^cplaced by four interrelated centers. 

As part of one of these centers, the program for conceptual and evolving ideas is 
operationaU55ing in September a freshman thi'ough graduate open, flexible, year-round 
individualized teacher and administrator education program patterned after the Wilson 
model. If successful it could help provide the push for some immediately operational " 
revolutions in teacher education and ultimately a redesign of the old ivy towers of 
tradition. 

Will all this be successful nationally? If you look at 1970, the answer is no. Educa- 
tion nationally has been in an actionless plateau. The dramatic reorganizations of the 
601s — team tenching, flexible scheduling, nongrading, and all, have leveled off. Now 
we are in a period of talking, planning, and frustration. Little seems to be happening. 
But if we can look ahead to 1980, there should be clearly visible an entirely new design 
in education emerging. It talces patience to wait until 1980, but to reach that vision, it 
also takes action during the 70'.s. 

We can probably best summarize that need for action hy quoting from one of John F. 
Kennedy's most memorable addresses. Speaking about the atomic control treaty, 
Ki^nncdj' said: ^'But history and our own conscience will judge us harshly if v/c do not 
make every effort to test our hopes by action. According to an ancient Chinese proverb, 
'a journey of a thousand miles must begin with a single step, * And if that journey is 
1,000 miles or even more, let history record, that we, in this land, at this time, took 
that first step. 

Hci^c then is clearly the call. We must accept that challenge related to immediate action 
implementation of the year-round schoc! in eonununitics all over the 11. S. We must 
stop the philosophy of the past 30 years which has said, "we wouUI like to, but. No 
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longer can \vc malic excuses. No longer can v/e let such a tone stifle education in the 
United States. Instead we need to say, "what arc the priorities; what are the steps 
that we can immediatcl}' take to stai\. 



Wc as educators must now accept the challenge. We must stale: "Let history record 
that we in this land, at this time, took that first step along the 1, 000 miles ahead 
toward the success of the 3'ear-round school. Plistory and our own conscience will 
judge us harshly if we do not malce every effort to test our hopes by action. " Wc all 
have the obligation to loolctoward 1972 witli heads held high, and with the ability to say 
•that we took that first stop--that we do have the start of the year-round school underway 
in cverj' state, and ultimately, in the years ahead, in every district. We must tOot our 
beliefs by action. 
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SUMMARY 
YEAR-ROUND EDUCATION SEMINAR 



The objective of the National SeiViinars on year-roxmd educiiticn has been 
primarilj'' to provide additional and up-dal:od infoiTnation concerning alternatives to 
the traditional nino-nnonth school year. The Third National Seminar Juui some 
additional objectives: 

1. to question motives und methods relating to established and planned year- 
round programs; 

2. to identify problem areas to help assure greater chance .of success in 
future programs. 

There is no question but that the primary objective of the Third National Seminar 
on Year-Round Education — that of providing information — was accomplished. The 
secondary objectives v/ere accomplished to a slightly lesser;, degree, depending on the . 
personal objectives of pai'ticipants. 

Participants generally indicated in their evaluations that their primary reason 
for attending this seminar was to "learn more" about year-ground education. A few 
participants listed as their objective the study of curriculum as it relates to the 
extended school yoiM\ Still others came seeking techniques of implem*cntation of a 
year-round program. . , 

Participants were asked if they achieved tlieir objectives, and^£o what degree. 
The response: ^ . 

well achieved 50. 5% 

mostly achieved 15. 8% 

moderately achieved 30, 8% 

not achieved 1. 8% 

Participants were asked to rate information presented by speakers according 
to usefulness to tliem. They were asked to show whetlier it w^as extremely valuable, 
moderately valuable, of little value, or of no value, or did not attend. 

Generally, the consultants^ presentations were^.wcll received and were of some 
value. Only in a couple of instoaices were presentations rated of no value. Those ratings 
came from a majority of people who heard the specific presentations. 

Participants were asked what one speaker, general session, or special section 
was the most valuable feature. Of those responding, G5.4 per cent said the closing 
presentation- on. Wilson School v/as the most valualDle feature. Others were rated 
ranging from G per cent.down. to..l per cent. These were in order: Ilaj'ward- Valley 
View teams, Franl; Brown, Fulton-Jefferson teams, mini^-sessions, Wendell Pierce, 
Q \ flubbell, George Jensen, U. L. Johns, Jarvis Barnes, Alan O'DcU, Oz Johnson, 
ERIC L'tin Rubinstein, Spear-Busard team and Wayne Worner. 



Word of the liif^hly succcs.sful 'Chird National Seminar ou Vcar-Koiuul Kducntiou 
spread throughout the country. Wo nUcd many requests for copies of the ProceecUngs, 
and after tlic publication went out of print, tvirned down others. 



Dr. Wayne White, supex»ntendent in Brevard County, was appointed chairman 
of an ad hoc National Committee for Yeaa^-Round Education. The committee's responsi- 
bility is to develop rccommendatiotis for a permanent organization to serve as a national 
clearinghouse for infomnation on the year-round school concept. Other members of the 
committee are George Jensen of Minneapolis, chtiirman of the National School Calendar 
Study Committee; John McLain, director of the Research-Learning Center at Clarion (Pa. ) 
State College;- Oz Johnson, assistant superintendent for research, Jefferson County (Ky. ) 
School District; and Jack Price, San Diego County (Calif* ) School District. 

The San Diego (Calif. ) Department of Education has already undertalvon indepth 
planning for the Fourth National Seminar on Year-Round Education, sclieduled in that city 
in February of next year. 



Respectfully submitted. 



R. DALE W*EIZENECKER 
Seminar Director 
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Wayne H. White, President 
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Participants were also asked what session was laekm^. About 9 per ecnt 
thought the second general se.ssion, "Why Year-Uouiid Education Will Fail,'' was 
laeking beeuase it wa's too lengtliy. Other sessions or speakers weie rated .as 
lacking but by loss t!ian 2 per cent of tlio participants and primarily for personal 
reasons. 

Participants were asked what suj.>gestions they would make for conducting a 
Fourth National Seminar, and tliero were many excellent ideas presented, some of 
which wc now k?iow should have been incorporated into the Third National Seminar. 
These items arc listed not neccssiirily in priority order: 

1. The program should provide an opportunity for districts of small size 
to discuss year-round education togcHicr. 

2. Use of panels with general session speakers should be more interspursed 
to back-up the program. 

3. A catalyst such as B. Frank BroAvn should speak to all participants. 

4. Mini-sessions should be utilb.ed eacli day of the seminar with evei^y 
participant having an opportiniity to use severa] — the more the merrier. 

5. Session meetings sliould be smaller. 

6. Curriculum change should be discussed in greater depth. 

7. Participants desire analysis of actual, on-going programs* 

8. An opportunity for visitLition'to year-round concepts schools should be 
availal)le. 

9. Don Glines stimulating presentation sliould l^c fol1o\ved-up v/ith a report 
on what .has happened at Wilson and Mankato State College. 

10. Alan O^Doll should be utilized to a greater extent diseus.sing the wSt. Charles 
project. 

11. More question and answer sessions sliould be, scheduled. 

12. Participants wanted outlined to them the specific steps necessary to 
developing a feasibility study. 

■ 13. All possil)lo consultants should be encouraged to utili:ced audio-visual 
techniques to a greater extent* 
14. The old!imers need additional time together. After a chi^llenge such as that 
given by B. Fran]< Brown, they should have had an opportxuvity to rap together. 

jAftcr having evaluated achievement of their own objectives, evaluated the con- 
sultants^ presentations, rated the most valuable or least valuable features of the 
seminar, and made suggestions for future seminars, participants were asked in gen.k\al 
how they rated the seminar. 

excellent 50. 5% 

good 43.9% 
fair 5. «% 

poor none 

Participants' additional comments or suggestions dealt primarily with the details 
^nf any conference and are not necessar>' for this report. 
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EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



We would appreciate your cooperation in filling out the following evaluation questionnaire. 
Your reaction and responses to this year's Seminar will be very valuable in the planning 
for future seminars. No signature is necessary. Return your reply to the Seminar Office 
before noon Friday. 

1. Please state your primary objective at the Seminar. 



2» Was this objective largely achieved through your participation in the Seminar? 
Q well achieved Q mostly achieved 

j~j moderately achieved Qnot achieved 

3. Please rate information presented by spealcers according to usefulness to you. 
A (extremely valuable) B (moderately valuable) C (of little value) 
D (of no value) & (did not attend) 



D George M. Jensen 
D George Glinke 
Q Oz Johnson 
O B. frank Brown 
Q Jarvis iBiinii's ^ 
D Ruth Duncab 

□ R. L* John s'^ — > 

□ Ned S. HubBeir' 

□ Benjamin C. Willis 
Q Martin Rubinstein 

□ Wayne M. Womer 
O Glen H. Penner 

□ Alan M. O'Dell 

□ Raymond Spear — Earl Busard 
D Andrew S. Adanis 



□C. M. Clark 
□Thomas J. Moo 
□Sami J. Alam 

□ Thomas E. Putnam 

□ John Seay 

□ Wendell H. Pierce 

□ ^aulD. West 

□ Richard VanHoose 

□ Fulton County team 

□ Jefferson County team 

□ Robert Wnilams 
LJ Kenneth Hermansen 

□ Hayward team 

□ Valley View team 

□ Pennsylvania team 
□Don Glines 

4» What one speaker^ general session, or special section of the entire Seminar program 
do you rate above all others as being the most valuable feature? 



5. What session was lacking, if any, in your opinion? 



6^ What suggestions would you make for the Fourth National Seminar if such is conducted? 



7. Jn general, how do 3'ou rate this Seminar? 

□excellent Qgood Qfair . □poor jf-^^^) 

8* Please mate any othdr comments or suggestions wMch you think would assist in 
planning future seminars? 
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